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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 6 and 7, 1953 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and willing to pay the registration fee. 


Tell your friends about the program. 


Urge them to attend. 


TuemMeE: “The Arts and the Curriculum” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6 


9.00 A.M. Registration begins ($1.00 for members; $2.00 for 
non-members) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum (Sponsored by SEB Art 
Committee) 


Chairman: Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery 
of American Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Topic: ‘The Social Aspects of the Arts” 
A. Title to be announced. 


Speaker: Irwin Edman, Professor of Philosophy, Co- 
lumbia University 


B. The Arts as a Function of Business and Community 
Coordination 
Speaker: to be announced. 

C. Educational Imperatives Posed by the Foregoing with 
Particular Emphasis on Elementary and Secondary 
Education. General Forum discussion. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 


Boys’ SeEconpary ScHOOLS 


Chairman: Henry B. Poor, Headmaster, Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado Springs 


Program to be announced. 


CoEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Perry Dunlap Smith, Headmaster, North Shore 
Country Day School, Winnetka, Ill. 


Topic: “The Place of the Arts in the Educational Development 
of Adolescents” 


Speakers: Uta Hagen, dramatic actress (The place of drama in 
the educational development of the child) 


John Holabird, Jr., The Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
and Bennington College (The influence of art on the emo- 
tional growth of the student) 


Mrs, Carmelita Hinton, Director, The Putney School, Put- 
ney, Vt. (Music and the emotional growth of children) 


Gir_s’ SEcoNDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Ethel M. Spurr, Principal, The Kimberley School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Topic: ‘The College Preparatory School and the Arts” 
A. Elementary School Opportunities 


Speaker: Mrs, Marjorie Davison Sharp, Director of 
Lower School, Laurel School, Cleveland 


B. College Requirements and the Arts in the High School 


Speakers: Mary Harley Jenks, Headmistress, St. 
Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, Littleton, N. H. 


One more speaker to be announced. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Examiners 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Mathematics Examiners 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Joseph C. Rennard, Headmaster, The Allen- 
Stevenson School, New York City 
Topic: “Arts and Crafts in the Elementary Schools” 
Speakers: Mrs, Carl N. Van Ness, Brookline, Mass. (former 
chairman of the SEB Art Committee) 
Anne Lloyd Basinger, Head of the Middle School, The 
Brearley School, New York City 
Stanley Gauger, head of music department, The Allen- 
Stevenson School 
Prof. Pepino Mangravite, Head of School of Painting and 
Sculpture, Columbia University. 


ENGLIsH 
Chairman: Kendall S, Pennypacker, Keith 
Country Day School, Rockford, Ill. 
Topic: “The Arts and the English Program — Integration, 
Correlation, or Confusion” 
Speakers: to be announced. 


Headmaster, 


Mopern LancuaGEs 
Chairman: Nelson Brooks, Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn. 
This meeting will be devoted to a consideration of the broad- 
est aspects of a new orientation in language teaching and its 
significance for independent schools, The program will be 
announced later. 


Music 


Chairman: Mary E. Brewer, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Program to be announced. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues (for those who did not 
register on Friday) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of English Examiners 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman: John G. Park, Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
Topics: ‘The Aims of the New SEB Library Committee” and 
“The Necessity of an Effective Library Program in Every 
Secondary School” 
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Speaker: Malcolm Stearns, Librarian, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Panel: Rodney Armstrong, Librarian, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Georgianna Maar, Librarian, Stratford Avenue School, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Mrs, Hester Crawford, Librarian, Chatham Hall, Chatham, 
Va. 
Paul G. Chancellor, Librarian, The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

MATHEMATICS 

Chairman: Winfield M. Sides, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Topic: “Assets and Liabilities of Our Work in Mathematics” 

Speakers: Marjorie Pickard, Emma Willard School, Troy, N.Y. 
Charles R. Stephens, Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Evan A. Nason, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


REMEDIAL READING 
Chairman: Dorothy M. Bement, Headmistress, Northampton 
School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Topic: “Etiological Factors in Cases of Reading Difficulties” 
Speakers: Dr. Robert E. Bannon, Bureau of Visual Science, 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
Warren B. Koehler, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Dr. Edward L. French, Director of Psychology, The Dev- 
ereux Schools, Devon, Pa. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMISSIONS 
Chairman: Fred A. Eichelberger, Director of Admissions, The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Topic: ‘‘The Admissions Problems of Boys’ Secondary 
Schools” 


Speakers: to be announced, 


Socrat Stup1Es 


Chairman: Dr. Paul W. Stoddard, Principal, Housatonic Valley 
Regional High School, Falls Village, Conn. 
Program to be announced. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($3.85) 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address: “‘Art as Discipline and Communication” 
President James H. Case, Jr., Bard College 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of French Examiners 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings 


Latin 

Chairman: Frederick F. Kempner, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 

Topic: “How Can Visual Aids Be Used Best in the Teaching 
of Latin?” 

Speakers: Mrs. Gerda Seligson, The Brearley School, New 
York City 
Sterling A. Callisen, Dean of Education, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City 


Primary Scuoo.s 
Chairman: Amy Hostler, President, Mills College of Educa- 
tion, New York City 
Program to be announced. 


RELIGION 

Chairman: Merrill L. Hiatt, Headmaster, Friends Academy, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Topic: “Spiritual Needs of High School Youth” 

Speaker: William W. Clark, Principal, Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Panel: Katharine Lee, Principal, National Cathedral School 
for Girls, Washington, D. C. 
Two other speakers to be announced. 


ScIENCE 

Chairman: Robert W. Neathery, Jr., The Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Topic: “‘Tactics and Strategy in the Science Classroom” 

Discussion Leader: Paul F. Brandwein, Chairman of Science 
Department, Forest Hills High School, New York City, 
author of text books 

Program: (15 min.) A Class in Advanced Science, described 
by three members of the class 
(40 min.) A Beginner’s Class in Four Years of Science and 
Four Years of Mathematics. (30 pupils will be conducted 
in a class meeting for the regular Monday recitation) 
(one hour) Discussion led by Dr. Brandwein 








ATTENTION, SCHOOL LIBRARIANS! 

The new Library Committee of the SEB, which is 
planning the program of the Librarians’ section meeting 
to be held during the Annual Conference, solicits your 
suggestions. Send your ideas for the meeting or for the 
committee’s work in general to: John G. Park, Chairman, 
SEB Library Committee, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 

The committee is also planning to have an interesting 
exhibit at the Conference, Be sure to visit it. 




















HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations for the Annual Conference should 
be made early. Make them now, if possible. They can 
always be cancelled later, or the reservation for one dele- 
gate can be transferred to another. 


Address your reservations to: SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. at 8th Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
It is important that the SALES DEPARTMENT should 
receive all Conference room reservations. Be sure to mention 
the Secondary Education Board Conference on March 6 and 7. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a specific 


person. A school cannot reserve a number of rooms in its 
own name. 














Note: Since the topic of the Conference is “The Arts and the Curriculum,” the Art Section Meeting is omitted in order to allow 


art teachers to participate in other meetings. 


The Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the SEB is planning interesting demonstrations, and there will be the usual exhibits and 
displays of educational books and teaching materials throughout the two days. 
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EVERY TEACHER A TEACHER OF READING? 


By JANET STEWART 


Miss Stewart is a member of the faculty of Northrop Collegiate School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I 
1D’ you, as a teacher of English, have teachers 


in your school coming to you with these com- 

plaints? “My students simply cannot read a 
simple math problem!” “My students,” joins an- 
other, “cannot follow the simple directions in their 
chemistry manual!” 


The implication of such desperate exclamations is: 
that no student today knows how to read; and that 
the English teachers who are responsible for the 
teaching of reading do not shoulder this responsi- 
bility. How do you, as a teacher of English, answer 
these polite accusations? Do you, in turn, foist re- 
sponsibility for teaching reading upon grade school 
teachers by countering defensively, “I can’t under- 
stand why children are sent into high schools so 
poorly equipped in reading skills. What must grade 
school teachers be teaching these days?” 


In an effort to stress the importance of teaching 
reading at a// levels and in a// subjects, the adminis- 
tration and faculty of Northrop Collegiate School de- 
cided to review their basic philosophy of teaching 
reading and their general classroom reading program 
in a novel manner. Two seminar meetings were 
planned. Four high school teachers and a sixth grade 
teacher, chairmanned by the school’s reading coun- 
selor, presented the following program of round table 
talks. 


I. The reading counselor discussed her general philosophy 
of the teaching of reading in a paper entitled “The 
Developmental Nature of Reading.” 

II. The sixth grade teacher presented a report on the ex- 
pected attainments and skills of the sixth grade reader 
who is about to enter the junior high school. 

III. The teachers in the senior high school presented sample 
classroom procedures in teaching the reading of specific 
subject matters: English, history, chemistry, biology. 
(Foreign language reading was omitted because the 
reading problems involved were not considered pertinent 
to the general topic.) 


The objectives of such a program may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. To bring before the entire faculty of the school, both new 
and standing members, an explanation or review of the 
basic philosophy of the school reading expert. 


2. To acquaint the members within each department of 
specific techniques for use in teaching the reading of a 
specific subject matter. 


3. To inform the members of the junior and senior high 
school concerning the level of reading ability and the 
number of reading skills achieved by an average sixth 
grade student. 


4. To emphasize the belief that reading is an all-school 
function and that skill in the subject must be developed 
by trained teachers at every grade level. 


II 


At the first seminar the reading counselor ex- 
plained her beliefs on the nature of reading and the 
teaching of reading skills. Some of her basic assump- 
tions have been suggested already in the general dis- 
cussion of the aims of the seminar. For further clari- 
fication, I should like to quote from her lecture.! 


“We may say that reading, like any school sub- 
ject, is DEVELOPMENTAL, and since it is a Basic skill, 
we realize that we cannot stop the teaching of read- 
ing at the end of the sixth grade. Adult reading 
ability is not guaranteed by promotion to the seventh 
grade. Reading becomes an all-school function, and 
skill in the subject must be developed by trained 
teachers at every grade level. 

“Teachers of content and special subjects do not 
particularly like the statement that ‘every class is a 
reading class.’ ‘If I am to prepare students ade- 
quately in chemistry (or biology, or grammar, or his- 
tory, or mathematics, or literature) I cannot give 
my time to the teaching of reading.’ Yet we all 
know the first law of learning: repetition over a period 
of time is necessary to make a fact or skill a part of 
one’s intellectual equipment. 

“Consider thoughtfully the organization of litera- 
ture, history, or science courses. The facts and ideas 
related to these fields are reviewed, restated, and re- 
taught through the years. How many times does a 
pupil meet Shakespeare between grade one and col- 
lege graduation? How many years does he spend on 
American history? On grammar facts? On general 
scientific information? So it should be with reading, 
and the many skills classified as reading skills. 

“This problem seems to have three parts: We 
must decide which reading skills are considered essen- 
tial to a good reader and good student. We must de- 
cide where each skill is to be introduced, and we must 
decide where and how the teaching and review of the 
skill is to be carried on. The essential reading skills 
are quite well known, as are the grades in which they 


1The teachers from whose talks these notes were gathered, are as follows: Elizabeth Bryan, “The Developmental Nature of Read- 
ing’; Janet Gray, history; Marjorie Harrison, chemistry; Jean Chamberlain, sixth grade; Janet Stewart, English. 
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are to be introduced. Too often we fail in the third 
area, in that the teaching and review are not carried 
on by each teacher regardless of subject-matter bound- 


aries. The seventh grade teacher resents that she 
must teach so much about outlining, failing to realize 
that outlining is a highly complicated skill beyond the 
ability of most fifth and sixth graders. However, if 
she realized that the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
teachers have developed the separate skills that lead 
to outlining, she can begin to pull the skills together. 
That is, the children have been taught to find the 
main idea, to see facts, to relate facts, and to come 
to a conclusion, in an elementary fashion. In a year’s 
time the seventh grade teacher will not have pulled 
together all these separate abilities into a fully organ- 
ized ability to outline everything and anything. The 
eighth grade teacher has her responsibility, too, as 
does the science teacher and the history teacher. 
Outlining in both of these subjects calls for special 
outlining skills which those teachers must be willing 
to teach. 


“Every classroom teacher sees the tremendous 
need for more adult reading ability every day. Most 
teachers are aware of those whose general reading 
ability is adequate or inadequate. Many teachers 
know that reading is a set of skills, and they can de- 
tect ability and inability in the separate skills. Some 
can organize their work so as to give practice in these 
several skills. Few can adequately help the individ- 
ual who is severely handicapped by lack of reading 
skills.” 

III 


The second talk was entitled “Teaching Reading 
in the Sixth Grade.” The teacher discussed the texts 
used by the class: a book used to develop silent 
reading skills and a weekly paper which stresses 
both oral and silent drills. The latter text is accom- 
panied by silent reading tests which emphasize (1) 
ability to comprehend facts, (2) ability to interpret 
facts, (3) ability to find a word in context when the 
meaning is given, (4) ability to select the best title 
for a paragraph. 

Eight major reading skills are emphasized in this 
grade: (1) skimming, (2) grasping word meanings 
(through dictionary use and context), (3) reading in 
detail, (4) association at reading, (5) recall (both 
written and oral), (6) locating information in refer- 
ence books, (7) organization of materials, (8) picture 
interpretation. Vocabulary skills are taught in all 
sixth grade subjects, and spelling skills include use of 
the dictionary as well. Special reference reports are 
written and presented orally. 

To the teachers of the junior high school the sixth 
grade teacher emphasized again that although a// 
sixth graders had had training in learning to read and 





follow directions, in learning to interpret the printed 
page, and in working independently, not all students 
would, as seventh graders, be equally capable of using 
these skills. Review each fall would be necessary. 

From practical experience, the sixth grade teacher 
had found her students not ready to learn three im- 
portant reading skills, outlining, picking out topic 
sentences, and summarizing. These skills, she feels, 
can be introduced more effectively and successfully 
on the seventh grade level. 

In conclusion, the teacher emphasized the point 
that ‘“‘mastery of all skills and techniques is not com- 
plete when the girls leave the sixth grade.” 


IV 


In the next talk, the chemistry teacher demon- 
strated her manner of introducing to the students 
new material in the class text. At the time of her 
report, the class was beginning a chapter entitled 
“Water, the Most Common Liquid.” The sub-title, 
“The Nature of Water,” was printed in bold-faced 
type at the heading of the first paragraph. Three 
paragraphs followed, each pointing out the occurrence 
of water (1) on the surface of the earth, (2) in the air, 
and (3) in all living things. Hydrate and Hydration, 
new words in the chapter, were capitalized. 

The teacher suggested two methods for handling 
the reading and grasping of this new material. Weak 
students were urged to outline this reading matter 
and then check their outlines against the points men- 
tioned in the teacher’s discussion the following day. 
If they had not grasped the “three places where water 
is found,” then they were to correct their outlines. 
The better students were urged to underline key 
words in the text: “three-quarters of the surface of 
the earth”; “water vapor... in the air’; “in all 
living things.” This method would, of course, be a 
shortened version of the précis method. 

Vocabulary problems are handled easily. During 
the introduction of a new chapter the teacher makes 
an effort to use as many of the new words as possible. 
Dehydration is discussed, the word is written on the 
board, the class is asked to pronounce it. Difficult 
chapters like the one on the gas laws are sometimes 
read in class to show proper reading methods, with 
the result that very few students appear in class say- 
ing, “I read my assignment, but I just couldn’t get 
what it was driving at.” 


V 


The teaching of history requires the teaching of 
a variety of reading skills. The history teacher in- 
cluded three general areas around which the teaching 
of reading centers: the history textbook, the reading 
of special materials, and the reading of reference 
materials. 
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The manner of reading a recommended history 
text at Northrop is taught along these directions. 
Students must come to know and use as a study de- 
vice the topical development of most history text- 
books. Bold-faced headings present a break outline 
of the assignment to be studied. Second, the stu- 
dents are taught how underlining and making mar- 
ginal notes facilitate review of a lesson. Third, and 
perhaps most important, the students are pre-taught 
in specific terms how to organize topics encountered 
repeatedly in historical material. For example, the 
study of an important historical figure includes: 


1. Character and career. 

2. Steps in his rise to power. 

3. Domestic problems and policies (economic, social, and 
political). 

4. Foreign problems and policies. 


5. His influence upon and importance to his era and sub- 
sequent times. 


Students are also taught how to organize topical 
studies such as tracing an important problem (the 
growth of democracy) or the discussion of a particular 
era. 

The reading of special materials involves many 
shifts in approach. Newspapers, maps, charts, graphs, 
magazine reports of round table discussions present 
special reading problems, and the student must be 
taught their value and importance. 

The reading of outside reference books for book 
reports and the preparation of research papers pre- 
sents the third area in which the reading of historical 
material is taught. The major purpose of this read- 
ing is to help the student analyze and judge the 
author’s capability and/or prejudice in discussing his 
topic. The student book report form is organized in 
such a way that the student weighs the value and 
accuracy of historical background rather than the 
literary facility of the author. 

In connection with all types of reading, the history 
department attempts to develop a general social studies 
vocabulary of terms frequently encountered in adult 
life and to teach the value and the justice of weighing 
the merits of all sides of any question. 


VI 


The aims for teaching reading in junior and senior 
high school English classes are handled in the light of 
students’ adult reading needs. Reading skills there- 
fore include not only the basic items outlined by the 
sixth grade teacher (see above), they also now in- 
clude the skills necessary for the reading of different 
types of materials: novels, biographies, plays, short 
stories, poetry, newspapers, magazines; and the varia- 
tion of speeds to fit different purposes. The teaching 


of these skills is a real challenge to the teacher who is 
concerned with the competition which the radio, tele- 
vision, and picture magazine provide. Perhaps the 
basic problem, then, is first of all to motivate stu- 
dents sufficiently so that they want to think, and, 
subsequently, to read. 

The eleventh grade course at Northrop was 
planned with this idea in mind. The course is a course 
in “Biography.” Basically, it deals with human 
values, attitudes toward life, understanding others, 
and coming to know “ourselves.” There is a real 
place in the course for literature tested by time; there 
is also a place for writing which is just “‘off the press.” 
Reading in this course is of many different types of 
material: full-length biography, plays, poetry, news- 
paper stories, magazine articles. One biography is 
read by the entire class. Here the problems of re- 
flective and appreciative reading are brought out. 
(This year Woodham-Smith’s Florence Nightingale is 
being used.) Plays which present a “chapter of a 
biography,” such as Abe Lincoln in Illinois are read 
and discussed. The New Yorker “Profiles” and Time 
magazine cover subjects (such as the Thurber article) 
afford stimulating opportunities for a unit of work on 
magazine reading and the writing of articles.) A long 
paper, requiring research, on one person of some im- 
portance requires the evaluation of different bio- 
graphical interpretations, and familiarization with 
research and library skills. One student wrote her 
paper on “‘Benét, the Poet-Biographer.” 

Once students find their way, they bring in all 
kinds of newspaper and magazine articles; biographies 
they have enjoyed; plays seen on television and com- 
pared to the original written version. Television and 
picture magazines offer no desperate temptations to 
avoid “homework” when the challenge is sufficiently 
interesting and the idea has caught fire. 

As a demonstration of the teaching of specific 
reading skills, the English teacher selected the teach- 
ing of a tenth grade class which had begun to read 
Giants in the Earth. The specific reading skills to be 
taught in such a unit would include: oral and silent 
reading, practices of association and recall, the use of 
the dictionary, the improvement of vocabulary, and 
the acquisition of a vocabulary of literary terms (ro- 
mantic, realistic, comic relief). The ultimate goals, 
of course, would be an understanding of the author’s 
theme and purpose and the weighing of problems 
in human relations and understanding. 

Since ten minutes was little time in which to 
demonstrate the handling of a// reading skills in one 
lesson, the teacher selected for presentation a passage 
which had been chosen for oral reading. In this par- 
ticular passage, one of the main characters was intro- 
duced; the theme of the book was suggested; the 
author compared the caravan crossing the grassy 
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prairie with the wake of a boat. We practiced associa- 
tion when discussing this last comparison by mention- 
ing similar experiences which students had in watch- 


ing the wakes of their sailboats. We practiced recall 
by redescribing the destitute little caravan of people 
crossing the prairie; we noted in detail the description 
of Per Hansa. To introduce the importance of the 
dictionary and the means for improving one’s vocabu- 
lary, we looked up the meaning of the word “resil- 
iently,” looking at the word root, the meanings given, 
and the context in which the word was used in the 
novel. We used the meaning which we thought would 
fit this particular context. The description of the 
“miserably frail and Lilliputian” caravan was dis- 
cussed: What kind of immigrants were they? What 
was the condition of their worldly goods? What first 
hints of the difficulties, the loneliness of the pioneer 
life to come? Contrary to the picture given by many 
romantic historical novels, Giants in the Earth pictures 
a pioneer life which calls for superhuman feats, and 
gives in return heartbreaking disasters. 


VII 
The outcome of such a program planned for the 
beginning of the school year resulted in a much clearer 
understanding of where the responsibility for teaching 





reading lies: each teacher is responsible for teaching 
his students the particular reading techniques in- 
volved in mastering the specific matter at hand. 
Reading skills involve the special techniques of out- 
lining, summarizing, increasing vocabulary, use of 
the dictionary, interpreting maps, graphs, diagrams, 
using the skills of association and recall. A grade 
school child learns all of these various techniques on 
an elementary level; the junior and senior high school 
teachers must review and then deepen the student’s 
knowledge of using these techniques. Silent reading 
methods used by students must vary with the nature 
of the material and the purpose. Students must read 
with intellectual purpose — purpose which can be 
given only by each teacher and renewed day by day. 
In such a reading program, every teacher IS a teacher 
of reading. 








SEB OFFICE CLOSED 


Please note that from Wednesday, March 4, through 
Monday, March 9, the Secondary Education Board office 
will be closed. Schools should notify all departments of 
this fact so that supplies needed during that period can 
be ordered well in advance of March 4. 




















LOWER SCHOOL SCIENCE: AN EXPERIMENT 


By Paut Lovett JANnison 


Mr. Janison is head of the science department of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


I 

HE need for a sound integrated science curricu- 

lum is probably of greater importance now 

than in the past, for never was science more 
closely related to our daily life than it is today. Fre- 
quently, one finds the necessity to observe or to apply 
principles of science in order to have some inkling of 
what is taking place around us and in the world at 
large. These principles may be connected with air- 
planes, automobiles, ships, guns, submarines, sports, 
nuclear fission, atomic structure, respiration, nutri- 
tion, life and decay, as well as many common ailments 
of the human body, to cite but a few examples. All 
this gives us one important reason why everyone in 
school should be subjected, at least, to some science. 
The amazing changes which have taken place in our 
modern civilization owing to technological advances 
and which continue to exert their influences, demand 
it. The intellectual stimulation, the meaning of pre- 
cision, the use and understanding of precision instru- 
ments, the gathering and arrangement of evidence, 
the solution of natural problems and, perhaps more 
important, the cultural and broadening influences are 


further arguments for an early introduction to science. 
Finally, the need of science for those who plan ad- 
vanced work for professional reasons may be a ma- 
terial, but nevertheless, another important reason for 
studies in this field. 

To fulfill aims such as those above, it follows that 
experimental work by the student in an adequate 
laboratory is of tremendous importance, for such ex- 
ercises should be not merely a practical method of 
confirming statements in a text book; they can and 
should be an excellent method of teaching science and 
of developing clear and, sometimes, original thinking. 


II 


Until 1951, the science sequence at The Taft 
School consisted of a general science course utilizing 
four class or recitation periods per week in the Lower 
Middle Class (grade 9), no science in the Middle 
Class (grade 10), while biology, chemistry, and physics 
were offered to the two upper classes (grades 11 and 
12). While it would have been more profitable to 
offer general science in the Middle, rather than the 
Lower Middle, class it was found to be impossible, 
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primarily because of the heavily loaded schedules of 
the boys of that class. 

For many years the members of the science de- 
partment felt that the general science course, as 
offered, was unsatisfactory for the following reasons: 

(a) The name “general science” implies study of 
a large number of different topics. Consequently, if 
the content is to be included in one text book and 
completed in the course of one year, it follows that 
the course must deal very superficially with the ma- 
terial to be studied. In practice this led to a course 
which seemed to be less difficult than other courses 
in the same year and which provided but little intellec- 
tual stimulation. It became, for the most part, a 
mere memory course, and an easy one at that. The 
changing of text books led to little or no improvement 
in academic standards. 


(b) While certain sections of general science texts 
gave opportunities for demonstrations and for lab- 
oratory work, the majority of them were not able to 
do so. Use was made of films, but despite this much 
of the work consisted of mere recitation from the text, 
and the interest of the class members was difficult to 
maintain at such times. 


(c) It seemed to us that many sections of a gen- 
eral science text could be absorbed as general knowl- 
edge during the normal process of growth and ma- 
turity. 

(d) There seemed to be very little carry-over 
either in interest or in knowledge. The desire to con- 
tinue with science in the later years did not seem to 
be increased by virtue of the course in general science 
and, because of the generality of the latter, it had little 
if any carry-over value when other sciences were being 
taught. In other words, the aims and purposes of 
Lower School science (introduction to scientific 
thought and method, and technique, precision, etc.) 
were, in our opinion, not being fulfilled by a course 
which, for the most part, might be labelled a text- 
book course. 


Ill 


Because of our dissatisfaction, and only after con- 
siderable thought, we decided to abandon the old 
course in general science and to substitute in its place 
one consisting of ten weeks of each of elementary 
biology, chemistry, and physics. Thus was born a 
new course with a new name, “Lower School Science.” 
The reasons for the change were as follows: the course 
had a more practical bearing for those intending to 
undertake science as a future profession; it gave the 
student a conception of the three sciences and a use- 
ful start in them which could hardly fail to be helpful 
in the Upper School; it was excellently adaptable for 
experimental work, both by demonstration and by 
the student himself in the laboratory; finally, it could 


be increased in difficulty so as to be comparable with 
the standards of other courses in the same year. 

Last year three classes, each containing about 
fifteen boys, were placed under the care of three in- 
structors, one in biology, one in chemistry, and one 
in physics, the classes meeting at the same period. 
After ten weeks’ study of one science, the classes were 
rotated, each beginning the study of a new science. 
This occurred again and for the last time at the end 
of twenty weeks. In this way, the boys were able to 
gain scientific experience in three courses under three 
different teachers. Since only four periods were 
available per week, two of these were placed together 
to provide for a laboratory period. We found this 
scheme provided more interest, more enjoyment, and 
more stimulation than the old general science course. 
It will not be possible for at least two years to find if 
there is, or is not, any carry-over value. However, 
we feel confident that certain fundamentals will be 
easy to recall, and consequently some time saved 
when these boys take the upper school sciences. 

Rotation of classes and the use of different in- 
structors are not, of course, necessary. One instructor 
could quite well teach all the general science, and 
this year we are trying this scheme. 


IV 


Naturally, with a change of this kind, problems 
arise and have to be solved. The selection of material 
in each science required careful consideration, since 
but ten weeks of each was to be taught. The ma- 
terial selected was a matter of personal choice and it 
could well be that opinions would disagree upon this 
matter. In the case of biology, Section I opened with 
an introduction to the subject. This included a brief 
history and discussed the purposes of biology. Fol- 
lowing this were studied the conditions affecting and 
governing life, the composition of living matter, and 
the structure and purposes of cells. Section II dealt 
with food and oxygen, photosynthesis, respiration, the 
earthworm, the fish, the frog, and the human body 
(emphasizing the respiratory, circulating, and diges- 
tive systems). Lastly, Section III was devoted to 
biology and health, diseases, bacteria, viruses, anti- 
bodies, and finally, preventive medicine. 

In chemistry, a survey of physical and chemical 
changes was followed by the study of elements, com- 
pounds, and mixtures. A reasonably detailed study 
in descriptive chemistry of oxygen, hydrogen, water, 
carbon, carbonates, and their applications to every- 
day life completed this unit. 

The physics section gave us the opportunity to 
introduce the Metric system, which seems to have 
been badly neglected in schools, and to perform a 
considerable amount of work in measurement, both in 
the English and Metric systems, as well as practice in 
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the processes of conversion from one system to the 
other. This was followed by the study of density, the 
mechanics of liquids, the mechanics of gases, and 
lastly, the study of simple machines. In all cases 
simple problems were required. This proved to be 
the most difficult section of the course both to teach 
and to be learned and understood by the student for, 
at this stage in school life, our boys are having their 
first year in the study of algebra and have difficulty 
with the solution of word problems. 

The second sizable problem we faced in the intro- 
duction of this course was matter for reading and 
study. No suitable text book was available. Buying 
three texts and making selections from them would 
have been both cumbersome and expensive. To solve 
this it was decided to publish outline notes of a suit- 
able nature. With the cooperation of the instruc- 
tors in chemistry, physics, and biology, drafts were 
made of what, in their opinions, was the most useful 
and necessary material for consolidating the work 
performed as well as for studying the essential facts. 
These drafted notes of sixty to seventy pages were 
then mimeographed and bound with a suitable cover. 
For a nominal fee, covering the cost of the paper and 
stencils only, each boy was able to buy a complete 
outline of the entire course. Necessary enlarging de- 
tails and explanations, as well as demonstrations and 
experiments, were supplied by the instructors through- 
out the year. Naturally, this expansion of the said 
notes varied according to the instructors. We felt 





that printed notes would be a great improvement over 
those given by dictation, for they would save time 
and, in addition, overcome the obvious faults and 
dangers of misspelling, poor writing, and poor ar- 
rangement, and thus render the material easier to 
learn and to reproduce correctly. 


V 


Although our Lower School Science Course is, to 
us, a new one, it is not to be considered to be orig- 
inal work. It may well be that other schools have 
adopted a similar program. Be that as it may, our 
science department regards it as a distinct improve- 
ment over the old general science for reasons stated 
earlier (viz. added interest, practical work, introduc- 
tion to later work, and increased difficulty). 

As in the case of the old course, we feel that it 
would be preferable to have our new program in the 
Middle year (grade 10). Perhaps sometime in the 
future it will be possible for us to introduce it at that 
level, which would permit better integration by virtue 
of its continuity. We also feel that the course would 
be improved further by the addition of an extra 
recitation period. 

Finally, it may be said that we do not consider 
the work to be finished. There is room for improve- 
ment and we intend to work upon this project until 
we feel that it is as good as is possible considering the 
time available and the average age of the students 
taking the course. 


SCOUTING AND INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


By Francis PARKMAN 


Dr. Parkman has been interested in Scouting for many years. 


When he was headmaster of St. Mark’s School, Southborough, 


Mass., he started a troop there, and he is at present a member of the Committee on School Relationships of the Boy Scouts of America, 


and chairman of that committee’s sub-committee on Scouting in Independent Schools. 


of the National Council of Independent Schools. 


I 


oT long ago the BuLtetin published an account 

of Scouting in an independent school!; this 

article, a discussion of the general subject of 
Scouting and independent schools, is essentially a 
sequel. 

According to the latest figures over 2,150,000 boys 
belong to Scout units. More than 14,000 of these 
units, comprising nearly a half-million boys, are spon- 
sored by schools or by school organizations such as 
Parent-Teacher Associations. These are impressive 
figures. The Scout movement is so well established, 


Dr. Parkman is also Executive Secretary 


engages the interest of such a host of adults, and its 
constructive effects on large numbers of growing boys 
are so far beyond question that it is entitled to the 
sympathetic attention of independent school people, 
particularly those in whose schools are found boys 
of Cub and Scout ages (8-10 and 11-13).2 Dr. Till- 
inghast, in the article cited, stated his opinion that 
“the philosophy of the Boy Scouts of America and 
the details of the program which seeks to put this 
philosophy into practice are such as to make it de- 
sirable to do all that we can to support the general 
movement.” The purpose of this article is to con- 


Scouting at the Horace Mann School,” by Charles C. Tillinghast, February, 1950. 


*There is also an “Explorers” program for boys of 14 and up. 
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sider the ways in which independent schools can give 
such support, with particular emphasis on sponsoring 
and operating a Scout Troop. 

Many schools, of course, make their facilities 
(gymnasiums, swimming pools, athletic fields, etc.) 
available to local troops and to inter-troop activities. 
A number of school heads and faculty members serve 
on local or regional Councils or as scoutmasters, or 
help in training programs for scout leaders. Five in- 
dependent schools offer special scholarships for out- 
standing Scouts of their area. In at least one school 
older boys who have had scout experience are en- 
couraged to offer their free time as volunteer leaders 
in community Packs or Troops. 

These are commendable expressions of community 
interest, of good will by the school administration 
towards the Scout movement, or of active interest in 
it on the part of individuals. They do not, of course, 
bring to the school and to the boys in it direct con- 
tact with Scouting, or the direct benefits which may 
come from a Scout unit operated by the school for 
its own boys or for a mixture of them and of other 
boys in the community. That the benefits can be 
great is the testimony of schools which do have such 
units. The advantages are variously expressed in 
such terms as these: developing real leadership in 
many boys, teaching the art of living together, help- 
ing unstable boys to find themselves, aiding school 
morale, giving opportunity for school and community 
service, supporting a high standard of ethical conduct 
among boys, making them aware of the needs of 
others, breaking down the barriers of aloofness and 
maladjustment, teaching skills that are not part of the 
school curriculum, and so on. 


II 


A recent survey, which produced the above testi- 
mony, indicated that about sixty independent schools 
operate a total of about seventy-five Cub Packs or 
Scout Troops; but this is a small proportion of those 
that might. Many school heads who are deeply 
sympathetic to Scouting have held back because of 
the difficulties involved. These difficulties, it must 
be admitted, are not to be lightly dismissed. There 
is the problem of a meeting time: where (in a day 
school) shall it be placed in an already full program, 
or how can a group get together in the evening when 
the boys have scattered to communities in every di- 
rection up to a distance of twenty miles or so? Where 
shall the leadership be found in a faculty already 
carrying its full quota of extra-curricular activities? 
How can a unit be built up from scratch, and will it 
not be a refuge for the maladjusted and a target for 
the sophisticated sniffs of the rest? 

To these questions the only answer is that these 
difficulties have been faced and successfully sur- 


mounted by other schools; there is no type of school 
—day, boarding, day and boarding, elementary, 
secondary, coeducational, or for boys only — not 
represented in the list of schools now operating Cub 
Packs or Scout Troops, or both. The time problem 
is met in various ways; the leadership (and it is vital 
to the success of a Scout unit), if nut supplied from 
within the faculty, may come from parents or other 
sources. The units have been started from scratch, 
and now provide services of training in character and 
leadership, of morale, and of community helpfulness 
which the schools would not do without. 

At a meeting in Boston last October representa- 
tives of eight schools discussed the various questions 
involved in the operation of a Scout unit by an inde- 
pendent school. One of the schools is a mixed board- 
ing and day school, and its Scout troop has both 
boarding and day boys in it, but none from outside 
the school. A second has a troop combining in its 
membership boys from the school and from the com- 
munity. A third was then in the preliminary stages 
of starting a school-operated troop. Also present 
were representatives of the Boy Scout organization 
and several members of local or regional Scout Coun- 
cils. The evening brought out interesting divergences 
of opinion, such as whether the leadership should 
come from parents or faculty, whether the program 
does most for the athletic or the non-athletic type of 
boy, whether or not it is better to limit troop mem- 
bership to boys enrolled in the school. 


III 

There is, however, substantial agreement, both 
among independent school people who have Scouting 
in their schools, and among those experienced in the 
Scout movement in general, on certain points to be 
considered by an independent school which contem- 
plates operating its own troop. In the first place, it 
should be noted that Scouting has no set or rigid 
formula of operation, either as to a weekly meeting 
or any other feature of the program. The program 
can be operated flexibly to meet the needs of the boys 
and of the school. Secondly, boys should learn the 
skills of Scouting and if at all possible have a chance 
to practice them in the open under field conditions; 
getting together for basketball or other forms of 
recreation already in the school program will hardly 
suffice to maintain interest. Thirdly, emphasis on 
the spirit and ideals of Scouting is essential if the 
unit is to do what it should for the school and for 
the boys. Fourthly, fancy quarters and equipment 
are far from essential, and in fact are not so valuable 
as something less perfect put together by the boys. 
Fifthly, participation by the boys should of course be 
voluntary; most successful troops have started with 
a half-dozen hand-picked boys, whose interest has 
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first been stimulated and then spread to others. 
Finally the leadership too must be voluntary, whether 
it is by «= parent, a teacher, or someone else. The 
right leadership is vital; without it a troop will wilt 
or never get properly started, with it what look like 
major obstacles become minor. 

Scouting has a surprisingly long history in inde- 
pendent schools. One school started its troop in 1909, 
even before the official organization of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Three other schools (one in New York, 
one in Chicago, one in California) have had a troop 
in operation for more than thirty years. Schools 
which want to consider starting a troop of their own 
can draw on the accumulated experience of the sixty 
schools already operating one, on the help of local 
and regional Scout Councils which, with their pro- 
fessional staffs, completely cover the country, and on 
that of the national organization’s Committee on 
School Relationships, which has a sub-committee on 
Scouting in Independent Schools. The two prime re- 
quirements are that there be in the school someone, 
preferably the school’s head, who is convinced that a 
well-run Scout Troop has much to contribute to the 





growth and development of boys, and that there be 
available (or obtainable) an able and enthusiastic — 
though not necessarily experienced — leader for the 
troop. Without these two indispensable personalities, 
it would be better not to try to start a troop; with 
them the school can find a way of adding strength to 
itself while adding to its services to its boys and to 
its community. 








DINNER FOR HEADS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


On Thursday evening, March 5, just preceding the 
SEB’s 27th Annual Conference, a special dinner meeting 
for heads of strictly elementary schools (not connected 
with secondary, or “upper,” schools) which end with 
either grade eight or grade nine will be held at The Allen- 
Stevenson School, 132 East 78th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. Invitations will be sent from the SEB office to all 
schools in this category which are members of the Board. 

Refreshments will be served at 6:30 P.M., dinner at 
7:30 P.M. The charge for the dinner will be $3.50. 

Problems of transfer from elementary schools to 
secondary schools, as well as other matters of interest, will 
be discussed. 




















AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BULLETIN BOARD 


“RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AUDIO- 
VISUAL DIRECTOR” 


The Fourth National Conference on effective 
utilization of audio-visual materials in college teach- 
ing was held at Stephens College last spring. The 
theme of the conference was “The Utilization of 
Audio-Visual Materials in Solving Specific Educa- 
tional Problems.” J. J. McPherson, Executive Sec- 
retary DAVI, National Education Association, dis- 
cussed “Responsibility of the Audio-Visual Director.” 
So much of his point of view is applicable to our area 
of education that excerpts are quoted here. This ma- 
terial was taken from the Stephens College News Re- 
porter. 

The audio-visual director’s chief responsibility is 
to create situations leading to selection of materials 
in which each staff member will derive personal satis- 
faction from the part he plays in the selection of these 
materials. There are a good many techniques which 
can be used in accomplishing this objective... . 
every college professor . . . seems to be somewhat 
sensitive about the fact that someone who may be 
working in an entirely different field has the nerve to 
tell him something about his own field. This is some- 
thing that all of us should be very cautious about, 
not only because we shall antagonize people with 
whom we are working, but because that person’s 
ability to understand his own field better than we do 
is very real, and we have to use his ability. . . . Let 


him see in a number of ways that we know he is an 
expert in his field and that we respect his judgment 
in the selection of materials to do the job he is going 
to do. 

Ask his assistance in appraising the worth of ma- 
terials. . . . You can invite him to use the material 
experimentally with a class of students. You can also 
ask him to help prepare descriptions of material .. . 
to give his own suggestions as to ways in which the 
materials can be used, which broadens his own ac- 
quaintance with materials and forces him to think 
about creative ways of using them. We can give the 
individual instructor a great deal of self-satisfaction 
. . . by mentioning his name in bulletins, by thank- 
ing him personally for the work he has done, by talk- 
ing about the help he has given to other members of 
the faculty. ... 

Another area of responsibility is that of establish- 
ing good lines of communication. Set up ways and 
means that will bring staff members constantly to a 
saturation point of view without any feeling of com- 
pulsion. Have them come in contact with informa- 
tion about materials, not just the existence of ma- 
terials, but ways and means of utilization and ways 
in which they have been used by other people. .. . 
We cannot always depend upon our personal contacts 
with individuals to do the job of communication. We 
have to do it in a more organized fashion and let 
each person have the information to help himself. 
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WHAT IS NEW? 

This is the first of a series of pages devoted to 
audio-visual aids to appear in the Butietin. Here 
readers may seek new materials, exchange with others 
practical audio-visual experiences, request informa- 
tion, and learn to make the fullest use of the materials 
they already have at hand. This is your department. 
Please make use of it. Let us know what is new, 
what you have found most useful; or ask us where 
you can find what you are looking for. Remember, 
the term “audio-visual” means more than movies. 
Let’s use the field to its fullest extent and include the 
various aspects not always immediately associated 
with the term. Send your ideas and requests to: 
Charles A. Wagner (Chairman of the Audio-Visual 
Aids Committee of the Secondary Education Board), 
The Allen-Stevenson School, 132 East 78th Street, 
New York City 21. 


There was an annual meeting of the Audio Engi- 
neering Society at the Hotel New Yorker from Oc- 
tober 29 through November 1. This group, now in 
its fifth year, has been growing slowly and is inter- 
ested in bettering the present methods of sound re- 
cording and reproduction. This meeting featured 
twenty-nine papers covering recordings, new develop- 
ments, components, inter-modulation distortion, 
speech input systems, design data, and home music 
systems. There were about 104 exhibitors who offered 
many various devices in the audio field. The latest 
devices include: biaural disc recording, pocket wire 
recorders, new tuners and amplifiers, and various 
technical advances in design and use of materials. 


The biaural reproduction is extremely interesting, 
as it non-technically gives a third dimension to sound. 
Two microphones placed some distance apart pick up 
the sound and record through amplification inde- 
pendent simultaneous signals on a double track 
record. The replay is similar to the recording, util- 
izing in effect separate amplifiers and speakers to give 
depth to orchestrations and speech programs not 
possible with ordinary reproduction techniques. 


Those interested in further information on biaural 
reproduction may obtain it from Audio and Video 
Products Corp., Commercial Products Division, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. 

The Audio Engineering Society is aiding educa- 
tion with its technical advances in the audio industry 
and its willingness to disseminate this information. 
The committees are composed of volunteers from the 
field who are interested in its advancement and in- 
creasing benefits to its members. Further informa- 
tion on the audio engineering devices may be obtained 
by writing to The Audio Engineering Magazine, Radio 
Magazines Inc., P.O. Box 629, Mineola, New York. 
Many of these devices may be obtained from Sono- 


craft Co., New York, which specializes in educational 
equipment. 

Stanley Bowmar has recently released a series of 
filmstrips on the theatre and dramatic arts. While 
many of these are not new, “The Development of the 
Physical Theatre,” “A History of the Cinema in 
Europe,” and “The London Series” are worth a pre- 
view. 

WNYE, The City of New York Board of Educa- 
tion radio station, 91.5 megacycles, has a compre- 
hensive schedule of educational programs ranging 
from the kindergarten through the twelfth year. 
Many of these programs emanate from its own studios 
in the Brooklyn Technical High School. 

There are teachers’ guides for many of these series 
published by the Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment. This station carries on tape the broadcasts of 
the Empire State School of the Air, which broadcasts 
in almost twenty other communities throughout New 
York State. 

The School of the Air has devised the Living 
Blackboard for television, WPIX, channel 11, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 11.30 A.M. 
These programs are produced by the staff of WNYE 
as an educational and community service. Informa- 
tion concerning all these broadcasts may be obtained 
from WNYE, 29 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

Tape or wire recordings of these broadcasts may 
be made for replay at convenient times. In the Scars- 
dale public schools all applicable programs are re- 
corded and notices of recordings are placed on the 
faculty bulletin board for previewing. If interest is 
shown in the particular program within two weeks, 
the recording is saved until it has fulfilled its useful- 
ness. If there has been no response, the tape is used 
again for another broadcast. 

A sequel to “The Titan” has just been released by 
Herman Starr Pictura Films Corp. The film was 
produced in Italy, France, and the United States to 
commemorate the 500th anniversary of Leonardo’s 
birth. This film has great educational as well as en- 
tertainment value. It should be of interest to the 
art, history, science, and English departments. It is 
now playing at the Guild Theatre in New York. In- 
formation concerning the film can be obtained from 
Pictura Films Corp., 55 Tarrytown Road, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

There is a listing of “Aids to Teaching” in The 
Mathematics Teacher for November, 1952. This list 
includes a description of each aid and incorporates 
flash cards for teaching number facts, recognition, 
filmstrip on the slide rule, the mathematics in aviation, 
indirect measurement, and models that can be used. 

There has been a request for a good film or film- 
strip on Loci. If anyone has a successful visual 
medium for this topic, please let me know. 
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There was a preview showing of three films and a 
filmstrip at the Division of Teacher Education, under 
the auspices of Dr. Emil Greenberg, Director of In- 
structional Materials for the City of New York and 
the Young America Films, Inc. The three films were: 
“Pacific 231,” “Discussion Problems: Cheating,” and 
“Street Safety Is Your Problem.” 


The most interesting was “Pacific 231.” This film 
was designed for use in elementary, secondary, and 
college groups. The purpose of this film is to increase 
understanding and appreciation of music, to give an 
understanding of what a composer had in mind in 
writing a film, and to provide an enjoyable experi- 
ence with music. This film is based on the symphonic 
composition of the same title by the French composer, 
Arthur Honegger, and is a visualization of the journey 
of a locomotive across the French countryside. The 
sound tract, without narration, is given over to a 
symphonic rendition of the composition. The pic- 
ture is a visual interpretation of the music. 

The filmstrip, “Narcotics and You,” is a fine at- 
tempt to present the evils of drug addiction to teen- 
agers. It shows the history and proper use of narcotics 
and the insidious beginnings of addiction. Excellent 
for general science and biology classes. 


— Cuar_es A. WAGNER. 





PERSONALS 


TEACHING — ADMINISTRATION 


European and American education with advanced degrees. 
Ten years of varied experience in teaching and business. Ex- 
cellent linguist. Currently teaching Spanish and German. Also 
Economics, European History, Geography, coaching. Main in- 
terest is in classroom work and/or combined with the duties of 
the Head of the Language Department. Available for 1953-54. 
(Male.) 

Please address replies to: Box 152-F, c/o Secondary Education 
Board, 186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHER WANTED 


Well-known New Jersey independent preparatory school de- 
sires experienced mathematics teacher. 

Please address replies to: CF—DHK, 21/st Floor, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 








PERSONALS 

The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Buttetin will publish notices from teachers who 
are looking for new positions or from schools which are 
looking for new teachers. The charge is according to 
length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 
Please make checks payable to the Secondary Education 
Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if 
necessary. 

If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned 
and the Butetin will forward replies to the advertiser. 




















BOOK REVIEW 


INFORMATION FOR THE GUIDANCE 
DIRECTOR 


Your Opportunity. By Theodore S. Jones. Mil- 
ton, Mass. 222 pp. $3.95 paper bound; $4.95 cloth 
bound. 

In the business of guiding boys and girls toward 
college, every administrator and counsellor has fre- 
quently met the question, ‘““Where can I get scholar- 
ship aid for study in my particular field?’ or “Are 
there any loan funds which would be available to 
me?” 

No school executive can possibly know more than 
a very few of the possible answers to these and similar 
questions. Many times he will have no answer at all. 
If he is to serve his client, he must then undertake a 
great deal of hit and miss correspondence and research 
in an effort to obtain the desired information. At the 
best, his final results are incomplete. 


A new publication, Your Opportunity, edited and 
compiled by Theodore S. Jones, brings under one 
cover a tremendous wealth of material concerning 
available grants, fellowships, scholarships, awards, 
prizes, loan funds, and competitions. All of these are 
listed alphabetically under vocational headings and 


are liberally cross-indexed. A mere flip of the finger 
discloses the several aids offered by the Berkshire 
Music Center or the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion or, again, where mining scholarships are to be 
found. 


Many of our independent secondary schools have 
some students from foreign countries. We wonder 
how many of these schools are aware that their foreign 
students, under certain conditions, are eligible to en- 
gage in a two-months summer tour of the United 
States under the patronage of the Greyhound Bus 
Company. This is but one example of many unusual 
items listed in this book. 

Your Opportunity is to be revised annually, thus 
guaranteeing that all information contained therein is 
up to date. This valuable book is available from the 
publisher, whose address is P.O. Box 41, Milton 87, 
Mass. In the opinion of this reviewer, the book is a 
must in the office of every school and college adminis- 
trator. 

— Roy R. SHrewssury, 
Guidance Director, 
The Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Service to the community and cooperation with public schools are two important phases of public relations that have been re- 


peatedly stressed in this section of the BULLETIN. 
are doing in these fields. 


I am always happy to receive articles which describe what independent schools 
Crosby Hodgman, headmaster of the Beaver Country Day School, Brookline, Mass., describes here a 


program that is proving effective in both these phases of public relations work, 


LET’S MAKE FRIENDS WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Crosspy HopcmMan 


I 


1s fall before a month had passed, over a thou- 

sand people had been guests of The Beaver 

Country Day School. You may wonder 

whether we are trying to compete with Times Square 

in the rush hour, but our public relations program 
seems sensible and its results most gratifying. 

We are fortunate in the size of our plant, for we 
possess an assembly hall that will hold 800, and we 
have a number of rooms that will accommodate groups 
of fifty each. In addition we are blessed with a cook 
who is as willing to prepare food for 700 as for 400 
people. Since we have the facilities, our hope has 
been to make them available to the public. 

We were sure we might be more successful in 
bringing people to Beaver if we shared our school with 
other organizations or institutions. We wanted, 
however, to do more than to advertise Beaver. After 
all this is an educational institution; if our plan was 
not sound as an educational experience then the ex- 
pense and time involved were inexcusable. 

Speakers on foreign affairs would be, we thought, 
desirable, for we wanted our students to become more 
concerned about international affairs. We considered 
a series of lectures, but feared that neighboring schools 
would not be able to cut into their schedules to send 
us delegates. We, therefore, three years ago hit 
upon the plan of holding each fall a forum we call 
International Day, which we have worked out in 
collaboration with the United Council on World 
Affairs here in Boston. We provide the facilities and 
underwrite the cost; the association prepares the pro- 
gram (with the help of our students) and invites 
public and parochial school students as guests. Our 
attendance this fall was as follows: twenty-one inde- 
pendent schools, thirteen parochial schools, and ten 
public schools. The topic varies each year according 
to the current political situation. Our third annual 
forum studied “Our New President and His Foreign 
Policy.” After opening exercises (conducted by lead- 
ers from the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant faiths) 
August Hecksher, Editor, New York Herald Tribune, 
gave the key-note address at the morning assembly. 


Following the address, our students and our guests, 
totalling about 700, divided into twelve discussion 
groups led by experts on such topics as the Far East, 
the Middle East, Russia, the Atlantic powers. 

Since our students plan the program, make the 
arrangements, and are responsible as hostesses, guides, 
etc., we are sure the whole experience is valuable in 
many ways. I quote a letter typical of the many 
received in appreciation of this event: 


“Dear Mr. Hodgman: 


“In behalf of the fourteen members of our Junior Class for- 
tunate enough to have been included in the invitation to your 
United Council on World Affairs, I wish to express appreciation 
for a very enjoyable as well as profitable day. 


“It was our first visit to the Beaver Country Day School and 
we were impressed not only by the courtesy and friendliness of 
your girls but by their ease as hostesses. 


“We found the program itself, comprising as it did so many 
interesting panels of discussion, most instructive. Many of us 
were especially interested in the debate which concluded the pro- 
gram. Perhaps the very best proof of our sincere gratitude is 
the hope expressed by so many of our students that on similar 
invitation lists of the future you may once again include us,” 


In much the same way the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for Mental Hygiene holds a mental hygiene insti- 
tute for educators at Beaver every fall. Again we 
collaborate: the Association uses our facilities, and 
we act as host. On the last Saturday in September, 
about 250 adults spent the day at Beaver. A clipping 
bureau reported this meeting in sixteen local news- 
papers. Now whenever I speak at the county con- 
ventions of public school adminsitrators and teachers, 
I encounter adults who have attended a meeting at 
our school. 


II 


As the years pass, I find my friendships expand- 
ing. The superintendent of one of the neighboring 
public school systems invited me to attend a meeting 
of his department and school heads. Over thirty 
people were present, of whom I knew at least eight. 
Before I left I had been invited to visit two elementary 
schools from which students have come to Beaver. 
I was pleased because I think we independent school 
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people know very little about the job our neighbors 
in the public schools are doing. 


Every now or then, perhaps every other year, I 
invite the members of the Greater Boston Guidance 
Club to have supper here with the heads of the inde- 
pendent schools in this area. We have a pleasant 
evening: the people who could recommend private 
school education to parents of children in public 
schools come to know us all. Perhaps as a result of 
our hospitality, hardly a week passes that a guidance 
officer does not ask me about a school for one of his 
students. Furthermore and fortunately for us, Dr. 
Edward Landy, Director of Guidance of the Newton 
Public Schools, is a member of my Board of 
Trustees. 


Must independent and public school people be- 
long to rival camps? I am certainly not friendly be- 
cause I want something from my colleagues, for these 
friendships are not formed on such a basis. I know 
that as a rule they are suspicious of private school 
people because we as a group seem to belittle their 
achievements. A note of condescension may enter 
our voices when we talk of the advantages we enjoy 
in our kind of school. The following yarn, which 
happens to be true, will illustrate the point. 


For more than ten years a headmistress of my ac- 
quaintance worked in independent schools. Last 
winter she accepted a position as head of a public 
elementary school in one of the best systems in the 
country. This fall she attended the meeting of the 
Educational Records Bureau Conference in New York. 
To her amazement she found her former associates 
acting as though she had done something immoral. 
She had crossed to the other side of the street and 
had thereby lost caste. 


This is no simple story I have made up and no 
isolated incident. There is a problem here, for if 
there were not I would not have been asked to write 
this report on how it is that I have friends in public 
schools. Perhaps I am no snob — fantastic and in- 
credible and indecent as such a statement can sound. 
The kind of people who become educators should be 
the kind who can compete professionally in any kind 
of school. Independent schools should respect what 
public schools are doing educationally, but it is pos- 
sible that independent school heads do not understand 
what the public schools are trying to accomplish. 
Quarrels among educators result over goals, as Presi- 
dent Conant says “from a failure to think about the 
educational process in terms of the social structure 
of the community which the school in question 
serves,” 


1Education in a Divided World, by James Bryant Conant. 


Ill 


To be sure an expensive private school has a 
different goal from a public high school. ‘“‘Shall edu- 
cation conform to the literary and philosophical tradi- 
tion of the western world or shall we educate all 
America?” asks Conant. “The watershed between 
two opposed positions can be located by raising the 
question: For what purpose do we have a system of 
public education? If the answer is to develop effec- 
tive citizens of a free democractic country, then we 
seem to be facing in one direction. If the answer is 
to develop the students’ rational powers and immerse 
them in the stream of our cultural heritage, then we 
appear to be facing in the opposite direction.” 


Or we may feel superior because we are engaging 
in the well-known psychological trick of projection: 
we see in public schools what we do not wish to recog- 
nize in our own school. Do we say that they are not 
doing a sound job? That they are letting the slow 
student graduate? That they have no real standards? 
Whether the reason is snobbishness, ignorance of 
goals, or projection, many independent school people 
are guilty of an unfortunate attitude toward public 
education. 


A year or so ago upon reading the report of a 
superintendent of a neighboring school system, I 
wrote a note of commendation, suggesting that the 
time might come when the public school programs 
would be so superb that there would be no reason for 
private schools. His reply follows: 


“Your kind letter arrived this moment and I am compelled 
to respond at once because your second paragraph scares the 
daylights out of me. You say, in effect, that if public education 
gets good enough some day, there will be no place for your kind 
of school. If that day ever arrives, and the end of good private 
education results, a very bad thing will have happened for edu- 
cation in America. To me, good private education has a unique, 
important, and perpetual function to perform. The good 
private school is the “protest” school: it protests against the 
unimaginativeness, the insensitivity, and the inertia arising out 
of massiveness that characterizes so many municipal undertak- 
ings. Schools like yours can set the sights for all of us. You 
can experiment and, capitalizing on your freedom of action, es- 
tablish better ways of doing things without having to wait, as 
we do, for the slow ground-swell of supporting public opinion. 


“What I am trying to say to you, Sir, is this: the maintenance 
of a good and strong Beaver Country Day School is vital to the 
welfare of the Public Schools.” 


I am sure he meant what he said —and I am 
happy he said such things about the value of inde- 
pendent schools. If I were to wish you as heads of 
independent schools my very best, it would be that 
the public school administrators and teachers in your 
vicinity would speak well of your institution. 
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PRIVATE-PUBLIC MIXING PAYS OFF 


This headline appeared in the Boston Traveler 
school news section early this fall. I think the article 
is worth quoting, as it is an example of the kind of 
newspaper article that is beneficial to the independent 
schools: 


In their turn, boys and girls are going back to classes in 
private schools this week, back through gates which are wide 
open to the community. 

Whatever the high-level conflict aired by national spokesmen, 
in local communities public schools and these private schools — 
who prefer the term “independent’’—have been improving 
their friendship. 

Public school teachers commonly visit private school class- 
rooms, to observe and appraise what the independents can ac- 
complish under advantageous conditions. Independent school 
pupils debate and play ball and study with public school friends, 
and the mobility of individual pupils between the two types of 
schools seems to be on the increase. 

Educators who acknowledge the independents’ role as pace- 
setters may say with Supt. Forbes Norris of the Winchester public 
schools that the independents “have demonstrated what can be 
done by the length of the school day (generally much longer 
than the public school day) . .. and the effect of class size 
upon instruction.” 

Moreover, Supt. Norris adds, they ‘afford a grand chance to 
experiment” denied to public school systems, which must be 
sensitive to community reactions. 

Some of the most distinguished independents in the country 
operate in this corner of the East. Independents are apt to be 
good, as a condition for survival. Parents don’t pay twice for 
schooling unless they’re convinced the product is superior. 

Furthermore, the “snob factor” is declining rapidly under 
impact of the social and economic mobility of the last decades 
as well as under assault by the school administrations themselves, 
which seek a “broad base’’ of enrollment and encourage it with 
scholarships. 

A highly community-minded local educator, Crosby Hodg- 
man, headmaster of Beaver Country Day School in Brookline, 
likes to make cooperation visible on the school grounds. Beaver 
will be host to the Institute of Mental Health in cooperation 
with the Massachusetts Council for Mental Health . . . when 
200 public school administrators and teachers join with the 
independents, 

Beaver is currently sharing details of its reading program, 
which has demonstrated success with seniors who can do advanced 
reading at a pace of 750 words a minute, with 95 per cent ac- 
curacy. 

The State Guidance Club, consisting of men in charge of 
guidance in public schools of the western suburbs, will meet at 
Beaver this fall. So will the United Council on World Affairs’ 
annual International Day, bringing 600 students from 20 inde- 
pendent, 20 public and 20 parochial schools. 


For many years before the Ford Foundation suddenly dis- 
covered apprentice-training for teachers, Shady Hill School’s 
teacher apprentices have been going on to jobs in public and 
private schools, taking along the educational philosophy of that 
school. The Shady Hill faculty also consults with a continuous 
stream of visiting teachers. 

Milton Academy’s boys’ and girls’ schools meet with the 
Milton High school for sports and debating, put on an annual 
joint UN Day in the fall. 

Phillips Andover Academy undertakes an experiment in an 
Andover public school this fall, when several members of the 


Andover Academy modern language department will teach oral 
French for 15 minutes a day to the third grade. The children 
will see no texts, do no writing, have no homework. If they 
respond to the teaching, the lessons will be extended to fourth 
and fifth grades as well. 


The Pine Cobble school in Williamstown has extended its 
recreational and athletic facilities to the town. A teacher from 
this elementary school coaches a football team recruiting both 
Pine Cobble and public school boys which will meet outside 
teams this fall. 


Northfield School shares its annual opening entertainment, 
for which top artists come from New York, with a dozen public 
high schools, private schools and regional colleges. 


Junior and senior booklists prepared by the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board, a national association of more than 300 elementary 
and secondary independent schools with headquarters in Milton, 
are now widely used not only by member schools for their sum- 
mer reading lists but also by public libraries and public high 
schools throughout the country.” 


Articles such as this do not appear out of the blue. 
Someone must do a lot of work to gather pertinent 
information which a busy newspaper person will 
want to use. To give you the story behind this news 
article briefly, Sara White, Education Editor of the 
Traveler, called Esther Osgood, our Executive Secre- 
tary, wanting to know what the Secondary Education 
Board was all about. Miss Osgood sent her the 
brochure “This is the SEB” and also other literature. 
This material was sufficient to interest Miss White 
in writing an article on the relations between public 
and private schools. To assist her in this task, Miss 
Osgood assembled much material which made it pos- 
sible for the above article to appear in print. Massa- 
chusetts schools, naturally, were featured in this 
article. What about other states? It seems to me 
that all of us who are concerned with public relations 
should make a serious effort to discover education 
editors and feature writers on newspaper staffs who 
will take an interest in what the independent schools 
are doing in a given community or state. Experience 
with such editors has proved that news concerning 
the activities of several schools in some particular 
phase of education is more acceptable than news about 
one school. 


It is actually difficult for an outsider to learn 
what is going on in our schools. Therefore, it is up 
to us to assemble news of related activities in various 
schools and to present the facts on a broad scale to 
editors. If, then, they are interested, they can de- 
termine what is of particular interest to their readers 
and can write it in an unbiased fashion. It rests with 
us, however, to direct the editorial inquiring mind to 
the educational news which lies hidden in our institu- 
tions. Articles such as this definitely benefit the in- 
dependent schools as a whole. The SEB Public Re- 
lations Committee is eager and willing to help in this 
type of work and to supply any information it has 
or can gather. 
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EDUCATIONAL TV BOOMS 


“Although still in its infancy, educational tele- 
vision appears well on its way to become a vital new 
form of instruction rather than (as radio and film had 
been) merely a new teaching aid,” said Fred M. 
Hechinger, education editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune in the November 9 edition. 

Eighty-six colleges and universities, thirty school 
systems, and five medical schools are now producing 
television programs within their regular 
schedules. 

Up to this time, however, there has been relatively 
little participation in program planning by school 
people. Educational TV is now found to be moving 
into its second, more valuable phase, in which, accord- 
ing to the report, programs take on a “recognizable 
educational pattern” following logically from one 
presentation to the next. 

Television has been treated in this column many 
times in the past. The work done in the Philadelphia 
region as described in our April, 1950 issue was cited 
in the Office of Education Bulletin as “the leader of 
in-school telecasting with New York, Baltimore and 
Chicago the runners-up.” 

“At this stage,” stated Mr. Hechinger, “it is im- 
portant that educators move fast to take up channels 
which are going to be reserved for them only until 
June, 1953.” 

The independent schools should, as has been said 
before, take a lead in this new field. Independent 
schools can thus be of service to the community to a 
greater degree and cooperation with public schools 
can take on a new importance. Thus the horizon is 
unlimited and television can become for us an im- 
portant public relations medium. 


work 





Plans for a TV station for the Detroit area are 
being completed. Fifteen metropolitan area educa- 
tional and cultural institutions, both public and 
private, are cooperating in the venture which is ex- 
pected to serve as a guide for other cities. 

As projected, a non-profit corporation to be known 
as the Detroit Educational Television Foundation 
will own and operate the station. At the secondary 
level the public and parochial schools of the area are 
listed as taking part. There appears, however, no 


mention of participation by independent secondary 
schools! 


CORPORATE GIVING 


In the first issue of the BULLETIN the question of 
corporate giving was touched upon briefly as some- 
thing that the independent schools should begin to 
consider. The following information concerning the 
movement at the college level is of interest. 


Twenty-eight states are now represented by formal 
organizations for joint solicitation of corporate gifts. 
The expansion of this new idea in fund-raising at the 
college level is certainly significant. 


The new movement has apparently been given a 
warm reception. Although immediate gifts are not 
numerous, effective ground-work for future gifts is 
being laid. Business and industry are not being asked 
to take on the whole burden, but to accept a share, 
along with alumni, trustees, parents, etc., in preserv- 
ing independent educational facilities. 


SEB-HERALD TRIBUNE HIGH SCHOOL 
FORUM PROJECT 


The Secondary Education Board is again to co- 
operate with the New York Herald Tribune by enter- 
taining eight of the thirty-five foreign students who 
will come to this country to attend the sixth annual 
Herald Tribune High School Forum. This marks the 
third year of our participation in the program. 

Notice of the plans and a request for volunteer 
school hosts was included in the October Newsletter 
to SEB Representatives, so that all member schools 
had the opportunity this year to offer their services 
as hosts. The response was not as great as had been 
expected. Naturally, because of distance from New 
York and the expense and time involved, many schools 
were automatically unable to participate. Applica- 
tions from the schools have been considered in order of 
receipt. The number of host schools is directly limited 
by the number of students allocated to the SEB. 

Six boys and two girls, in pairs, will visit eight of 
our schools for a one-week period between January 25 
and February 8. This year the boys allocated to us 
come from Brazil, Denmark, India, Korea, Pakistan, 
and Singapore. The girls are from Chile and Liberia. 
The student guests arrive in this country during the 
last week in December and will live with different 
students their own age until the Forum takes place 
on March 21 in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 

The following schools have been chosen to act as 
hosts: Emma Willard and Miss Hall’s Schools, for 
the girls, and Choate, Hackley, Loomis, Millbrook, 
Taft, and Westtown for the boys. Two other SEB 
schools will also act as hosts, but because of special 
circumstances, arrangements for their allocations are 
being handled directly through the Herald Tribune 
Forum Office. Applications from other boarding 
schools, not SEB members, have been turned down. 

All schools that have participated in this program 
in the past have found it to be a rich experience for 
their students. Since foreign representation at the 
Forum will be world-wide this year for the first time, 
the general theme of the Forum will be The United 
Nations. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joserpu R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Seventy-five students and faculty members from 
twelve schools attended the 25th Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the Secondary School Society for International 
Cooperation held at The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn., on Sunday, November 2. The schools 
represented were: Westover, Miss Porter’s, Rosemary 
Hall, Ethel Walker, Chaffee, Loomis, Taft, Gunnery, 
Canterbury, Cheshire, Avon Old Farms, and Choate. 

With Alexis Gregory, President of The Choate 
Current History Club, as moderator, the morning 
session was spent in considering the question, “‘Does 
the rest of the world favor the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party in the coming election?” 

After luncheon at the school, four foreign students 
from Yale, representing France, Switzerland, Indo- 
nesia, and Burma, gave their countries’ opinions on 
the election and the candidates. 

Following adjournment at four o’clock, the mem- 
bers of the forum met for tea in the Andrew Mellon 
Library of the school, which was highlighted by 
birthday cakes for each school decorated in its school 
colors. During the tea Miss Pratt, of Westover, gave 
a short history of the organization. 





The Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, New 
York City, has embarked upon a program affecting 
faculty, students, and parents to increase interest in 
and understanding of the United Nations and to carry 
out more actively the school’s belief in education for 
international understanding. The program is under 
the direction of Robert G. Staines, former Chief of 
the United Nations Education Section, Department 
of Public Information, who has joined the Riverdale 
faculty for the current academic year. 

Mr. Staines has conducted a seminar for the faculty 
since the opening of school, which was concluded 
December 4. A survey of the United Nations to- 
gether with its educational implications was covered 
in the eight meetings. The group examined the essen- 
tial conditions of a successful world agency for peace, 
considered the various organs of the United Nations 
as machinery to contend with present world condi- 
tions, and dealt with the implications of the United 
Nations for American education. On the last of these 
points it was felt that the United States was widening 
its perspective and in many ways extending its loyal- 
ties to the United States within the framework of the 


United Nations and thereby developing a more sensi- 
tive world conscience. Thus, perhaps it should be a 
clear objective of American education, as well as for 
education in other countries, to transmit to students 
a knowledge of their world heritage and emphasize to 
a greater degree their loyalty to their own state 
within the United Nations. 

During the winter term Mr. Staines is conducting 
a workshop for parents on public opinion and the 
United Nations. The workshop for the purpose of 
studying the importance of popular support for the 
United Nations and the role of homes and community 
life regarding UN principles, will meet weekly for six 
sessions. 

The faculty will conduct another six-week seminar 
in the spring devoted to education for international 
understanding. This series of meetings will take the 
form of a more technical, professional study on the 
subject of how to educate in order to produce large- 
minded nationals concerned with the role of the 
United States in world affairs, and citizens adequate 
to the world challenge of today, who realize that the 
freedom, peace, and well-being of the United States 
depend on that of the world. 


In addition to the work with faculty and parents, 
the program takes a more direct approach to students 
chiefly in two ways. First, Mr. Staines meets with 
the sixth form, and also the sixth form of the River- 
dale Country School for Girls, in the classroom one 
period a week. His approach has a dual objective: to 
teach the principles and philosophy of the United 
Nations and also to emphasize the implications which 
the United Nations, viewed as an integrating agency 
for world points of view, holds for personal attitudes 
and one’s own philosophy of life. Secondly, Mr. 
Staines is engaged in promoting awareness and inter- 
est in the United Nations among Riverdale students 
by working with student activity groups such as the 
Current Events Club and the Cosmopolitan Club, in 
arranging trips to the new UN permanent headquar- 
ters to see United Nations bodies in action, and con- 
ducting the morning Chapel Assembly on special 
occasions such as UN day and Human Rights Day. 

A final phase of the program is directed by Mrs. 
William K. Taylor, who has joined the social studies 
department of the Riverdale Country School for 
Girls. She has done assembly and student activity 
work similar to that of Mr. Staines at the Boys’ 
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School and holds a class one period per week for the 
fifth form girls in which the Human Rights aspect of 
the work of the United Nations is stressed. 

The Riverdale Country School feels fortunate in 
having obtained the services of two eminently quali- 
fied people for the direction of this new program. Mr. 
Staines, an Australian, is the holder of B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Sydney University as well as a B.Ed. 
from Melbourne University and has had considerable 
teaching experience in Australia. He has delivered 
numerous public lectures about the United Nations 
and has contributed widely to professional journals 
in the field of educational and psychological theory. 
As Chief of the United Nations Education Section, 
Department of Public Information, from August, 
1950, to September, 1952, his work involved the pro- 
motion of teaching about the United Nations in 
schools, colleges, and universities of the sixty member 
nations, the preparation of basic source material 
about the United Nations for adaptation and transla- 
tion in the school systems of the member states, co- 
ordination of the educational policies of the UN in 
the media of radio, public liaison, visual information, 
and the press, and the counseling of American and 
foreign teachers visiting the United Nations and seek- 
ing guidance on professional problems of teaching 
about the organization. 

Born in Canada, Mrs. Taylor was educated at the 
University of Manitoba and received her M.A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where she ma- 
jored in student personnel administration and youth 
guidance. She has also pursued studies in interna- 
tional education and relations and traveled widely 
in Europe, the Middle East, Ceylon, and Australia. 
Mrs. Taylor’s husband is at present a member of the 
UN Secretariat working with the Commission on 
Human Rights. 





Students of Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., 
will have an interesting opportunity to combine travel 
and study in Europe next summer with headquarters 
at a private boys’ school in Lausanne, Switzerland. 

With the realization that students can best learn 
a foreign language by actual residence and study in 
the native country, the Academy has announced an- 
other eight-week session in Europe for preparatory 
school boys. 

Under the co-direction of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Owen and Mr. and Mrs. Richard Merrill of the 
Proctor faculty, classes will be offered in French, 
algebra, plane geometry, Spanish and special English. 
Both Mr. Owen and Mr. Merrill have considerable 
experience in foreign travel. Mr. Merrill directed the 
Proctor Summer group in Mexico in 1948 and the 
Proctor European tour of 1949. Mr. Owen has traveled 
extensively in Western Europe and the Orient. 





Sailing is scheduled for June 24, and classes will 
begin for those boys studying for credit the first day 
on the boat. Classes will be held in the morning, with 
the rest of the day given to sight-seeing and other 
vacation interests. Proctor Academy, as in the past, 
is giving credits to all boys qualifying during the sum- 
mer session, and the trip will be conducted in accord- 
ance with the Proctor aims in education. 

The group will take over the facilities of the 
private boys’ school in Lausanne, on beautiful Lake 
Geneva. Native instructors will offer courses in the 
first four years of secondary school French. Week- 
end trips have been planned around Switzerland, 
Northern Italy, and France. The final portion of the 
trip will be spent in Paris. 

In the past some boys have qualified for two years’ 
credit in foreign language during these special sum- 
mer sessions. The last Proctor group to go to Europe 
went in 1950 under the direction of Headmaster and 
Mrs. Lyle H. Farrell. 





The Fiore Cup, a gift from the headmaster and 
students of Bedford Modern School, Bedford, Eng- 
land, was recently received at Holderness School, 
Plymouth, N. H., “to mark the appreciation of the 
visit of Dante M. Fiore at Bedford Modern School.” 
Further engraving on the silver loving-cup indicates 
that it “‘will be awarded annually for excellence in 
dramatic art.” Each year the winner’s name will be 
engraved on the cup. Mr. Fiore is instructor in 
French and Spanish at Holderness. He spent the 
year 1950-51 with his family at Bedford, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Deveson from Bedford were at 
Holderness. 





The William Penn Charter School, German- 
town, Pa., was the recipient in December of a gift 
of a sundial from the Chigwell School in England, 
which William Penn attended. Thomas Wynne, 
President of the Welcome Society of Pennsylvania, 
through which the Chigwell School made the presen- 
tation, gave the sundial to the school at a ceremony 
at Penn Charter. Dr. William Wistar Comfort, ’90, 
President Emeritus of Haverford College, and member 
of the Penn Charter Board of Overseers, accepted 
the sundial on behalf of the school. 

The sundial, a handsome brass one, bearing the 
date 1666, will be set in a corner of the Penn Charter 
campus. The idea of a gift of this sort originated in 
the war years, when some English visitors, indirectly 
connected with the Chigwell School, visited Penn 
Charter. As both schools had associations with 
William Penn, the idea of a token of frienship grad- 
ually grew and through the Welcome Society finally 
resulted in the presentation of this handsome sundial. 
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“American schools and colleges are providing in- 
calculable and lasting aid to Greece through the edu- 
cation of able and deserving students,” His Hellenic 
Majesty’s Consul General to New York, Christian A. 
Axelos, told an estimated crowd of 500 at Avon Old 
Farms School, Avon, Conn., in an official presenta- 
tion by him of a Greek National flag to that institu- 
tion in November. 

Also present at the ceremony were Greek scholar- 
ship students Christos Gerochristos, honor graduate 
of Avon Old Farms and now a student at Columbia 
University, and Apostoles Germeles, a senior stu- 
dent at Avon Old Farms. The Consul General was 
introduced by Chryst Loukas, executive secretary of 
the Anglo-American Hellenic Bureau of Education, 
which sponsored both boys at Avon Old Farms. The 
flag, given to the school by Peter Perokos of New 
Britain, will be added to the collection of twenty 
national flags already hanging in the school refectory, 
each representing the country of a boy who has been 
to Avon. 





For eight years the Student Project at Wilbraham 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., has focused national 
and international attention on this New England 
Academy, the sixth oldest preparatory school in the 
nation. Conceived in 1944 by an Academy under- 
graduate, a World War II veteran, to aid the needs 
of war-torn Europe by sending clothing and school 
supplies to their counterparts across the Atlantic, the 
students at Wilbraham have enlarged the international 
phase of their project. During the past three years 
the Student Project has brought three foreign boys 
to Wilbraham Academy. These boys, through the 
money raised by the Wilbraham students, have been 
furnished a scholarship worth about $1,800 annually. 
Transportation, clothing, weekly allowance, and resi- 
dent tuition have been given the foreign students 
chosen. 

In 1950 a German boy, Helmut Waszkis, was the 
first recipient, and the second was a Japanese student, 
Noritsugu Kabayama. The third boy, chosen in 
August by the student selection committee, is a young 
man from India. This student was selected through 
the interest of the Honorable Chester Bowles, U. S. 
Ambassador to India; Dr. Clifford Manshardt, Cul- 
tural Attaché, American Embassy; and the Honorable 
Shiv Vasudeva, India’s United Nations representative. 
He is Ajay Nehru, son of Mr. R. K. Nehru, Minis- 
ter of External Affairs, and Mrs. Nehru, New Delhi, 
India. This young man is a cousin of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Madame Pandit. The purpose 
of selecting annually a foreign student to be the re- 
cipient of the Student Project scholarship is a genuine 
desire on the part of the students at Wilbraham to do 
their bit in furthering international good will. 


Ajay Nehru plans to enter an American university 
after completing his pre-college training at Wilbra- 
ham. He hopes to engage in the diplomatic service 
of his country. Ajay enjoys athletics, particularly 
soccer; and has a reputation among his schoolmates 
as being a skillful prestidigitator. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDY 
APPOINTMENTS 


President Gordon K. Chalmers of Kenyon College, 
Chairman of the Central Committee, announced on 
November 1 that Robert N. Cunningham, headmas- 
ter, and William S. Putnam, assistant headmaster, 
of the St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, 
Mo., were appointed committee members of the 
$50,000 Ford Foundation-financed School and Col- 
lege Study of Admission with Advanced Standing. 


Cunningham is the independent school represen- 
tative on the Executive Committee of five members. 
Putnam is a member of the subject matter committee 
on biology. 


The committee’s purpose is to produce a plan by 
which the ablest high school graduates who have been 
well taught may be admitted to sophomore-level 
courses with credit for some college freshman work. 


Chalmers’ report stated four opinions that the 
committee holds, namely, “that for the bright stu- 
dent who is well taught the American system wastes 
time; the best place for a schoolboy is school (and not 
college); the best teachers of seventeen-year-olds are 
as likely to be found in schools as universities; and the 
increase of professions depending upon graduate 
work and the necessary extension of graduate train- 
ing puts increasing emphasis on efficient use of the 
years available for study.” 


Two years of military service, the committee 
assumes, will further accentuate the problem. A 
plan, therefore, is needed to challenge vigorous schools 
and able, ambitious boys and girls. 

To effect an overall plan a central committee com- 
posed of twelve headmasters, principals, and superin- 
tendents and twelve college presidents and deans is co- 
operating with eleven subject matter committees to 
reexamine college-freshman work which could possibly 
be taught, beginning in the eleventh grade, in: Eng- 
lish composition, literature, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, mathematics, Latin, French, German, Spanish, 
and history. They are endeavoring to reach common 
agreement concerning acceptable standards and scope 
of work in these subjects. 

“The present college entrance method which tries 
to put everyone into step on entrance,” Chalmers 
said, “discourages rather than encourages best second- 
ary-school work.” 
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“The study,” the report continues, “further, 
stresses the need, long recognized but rarely met, in 
the American school system to afford appropriate 
educational opportunity for the gifted.” 


In conclusion, Chalmers said that the participating 
colleges and schools “have a special concern for mas- 
tery of what might be called the grammar and the 
arithmetic of the basic subjects of a liberal education.” 


QUAKER MEETING HOUSE 


A little over a year and a half ago, Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., transferred some of its 
property at the corner of Morris Avenue and Olney 
Street to the Providence Monthly Meeting of Friends 
as a site for a new Meeting House. The original site 
of the Friends’ Meeting House at North Main and 
Meeting Streets had been sold to the City of Provi- 
dence as a desired location for a large fire station. 
The 150-year-old Meeting House there, familiar to 
many as a landmark, was subsequently razed as work 
began at the new site. 


This fall, when the new building and landscaping 
were complete, special services open to the school 
and the public were planned as first meetings. Henry 
J. Cadbury, chairman of the American Friends’ Serv- 
ice Committee, Alexander C. Purdy, school minister, 
and Russell Brooks, a field secretary of the New 
England Yearly Meeting of Friends, spoke on the 
last two Sundays in October and the first in 
November. 


At Moses Brown it has been customary to hold 
Sunday services in the school on alternate weeks for 
all resident students, Mr. Purdy acting as minister. 
Similarly, boys may attend the church of their choice 
in Providence on intervening Sundays. While there 
is no direct affiliation between the Providence Monthly 
Meeting and Moses Brown School, the fact that a 
handsome meeting house has risen in the wooded 
land of the school grounds encourages students to 
attend its meetings. Having voluntarily helped in 
some of the landscaping last spring and in carrying 
much that had been in storage from the former Meet- 
ing House into the new, many students feel they have 
shared in the spirit that brought the new place of 
meeting into being. It is natural, then, that increas- 
ing numbers of students become familiar with the 
ideals of Friends through attendance at services in 
the new building. The principles of the Quaker faith, 
principles upon which Moses Brown School was 
founded, reach the student here a little more readily. 
The ample meeting room with the fine old benches 
from North Main Street, a reminder of another cen- 
tury, the library, the splendid electric kitchen, and 
the activity in sewing rooms where women gather to 
further the work of the American Friends Service 


Committee, all take on new meaning for the student 
who has watched this building grow. 


WORK PROGRAM 

As many schools did during the last war, West- 
town School, Westtown, Pa., started a student work 
program to help in maintenance. And as many other 
schools found out, besides the money saved by the 
work done, the students gained much from and gave 
much to the school in the form of community spirit 
and responsibility. Each student now does about 
one-half hour’s work a day to help the school. 

In addition to this program, Westtown has, for | 
the last few years, declared a holiday toward the end 
of October, and students and faculty join together in 
helping to do those various jobs around the campus 
that so badly need doing but never seem to get done. 
The day starts off in festive spirit, with everybody 
getting up half an hour later than usual; then follow 
about five hours of work, broken by a lunch hour, 
ending finally at 3:30. Twenty-seven different jobs 
were worked on this year. Some of the accomplish- 
ments were as follows: repair and cleanup of a public 
picnic site maintained by the school; four cords of 
fireplace wood cut; completion of an automechanics 
hobby building; work involving upkeep of the school 
arboretum; transplanting a privet hedge; leaf raking; 
picking 500 bushels of apples; preparing one ton of 
apples for freezing for applesauce and another half 
ton for freezing for pies; making twenty-four gallons 
of apple-butter (this is a school tradition); painting 
the farm milkhouse; airing and spraying of clothes 
from the school costume room; and cleaning up of 
branches and fallen trees in the school woods. Esti- 


mated value of the labor: $800.00. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Robert White, head of the science department at 
McDonogh School (Maryland) has been elected 
chairman of the planning committee of the Teachers’ 
Association of Independent Schools of the Baltimore 
area. Seventeen independent schools, approximately 
80 per cent of the independent schools of Baltimore, 
are represented in the teachers’ organization. 

The purpose of the organization is to stimulate 
professional activities and fellowship, and to provide 
an interchange of ideas among the teachers of the 
independent schools in the Baltimore area. The 
organization is open to all teaching members of school 
staffs of the independent schools. One delegate and 
one alternate are elected from the faculty of each 
school to represent the school for a term of two years. 
Also teachers of various subjects have separate gath- 
erings during the year to promote and stimulate ac- 
tivities in various fields of education. 
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CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Twenty-five years ago William J. Nagle, head of 
the Horace Mann School (New York City) classi- 
cal languages department, activated an idea of 
Christmas-giving which has become one of the 
school’s cherished traditions. The amount given 
each year has grown from the first-year sum of $375.00 
to around $6,000.00 — several times even more — in 
recent years. The purposes of the fund so appealed 
to many students that even after graduation they 
continued their interest; consequently, in the last 
several years some 200 alumni have sent in unsolicited 
contributions. 

Because Mr. Nagle retired from teaching in June, 
1952, and is now quite busy as the Horace Mann 
alumni secretary, Harry A. Allison, head of the lower 
school, and the student finance committee have taken 
over the Christmas-giving, which has become known 
as the 103 Neediest Cases. 

The bulk of the money contributed each year in 
a several weeks’ drive just before Christmas is given 
to the New York Times 100 Neediest Cases. The 
added three cases are in reality quite substantial sums 
devoted to three separate purposes. The first is the 
Elizabeth Wheelock fund, from which gifts are dis- 
tributed to all the school help. The second is a 
Hampton Institute scholarship, enough to support a 
student for an academic year. The third is called the 
headmaster’s fund and may be used at the discretion 
of the head of the school to aid any of the school 
staff in real need of financial assistance. 

The campaign for funds was touched off in a 
morning assembly by Mr. Allison and the chairman 
of the student finance committee. Mr. Allison re- 
viewed the history of the fund and made a vigorous 
plea for a continued 100 per cent participation by 
the students and faculty. 


FACULTY WOMEN’S CLUB 


The gift of rare and interesting books by Eugene 
Tonkay, Mercersburg ’24, to the Boyd Edwards li- 
brary of The Mercersburg Academy (Pa.) pre- 
sented a problem in storage and display, for it was 
felt that the volumes were best kept in special shelves. 
Accordingly the Faculty Women’s Club appropriated 
a sum in excess of $500 to finance the cost of special 
glass-doored shelves for the collection. 

This organization, made up of the women of the 
Mercersburg faculty family (faculty members, wives 
and mothers of faculty members) was founded in 
1942 by Mrs. Charles S. Tippetts, wife of the head- 
master. Since that time they have made over $14,000 
by holding several bazaars annually and by sponsor- 
ing a showcase for the display and sale of their handi- 
work in the administration building. Of this money 


they have spent more than $12,000 on worth while 
projects for the school. 

In addition to the bookcases mentioned above 
they have so far this fall given the school equipment 
for a complete darkroom for the photographic inter- 
ests of the students and a new projector for the 
movies which are held in the assembly hall. 


Some of the many things they have sponsored 
have been furnishings for the faculty lounge in new 
Irvine hall; a radio and magazines for the sun room 
in the infirmary; and a generous contribution toward 
the furnishing of the parents’ lounge in Main hall. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


A religious program based on individual meetings 
with each boy in school is being carried out by Chap- 
lain John W. Moore of The Gunnery, Washington, 
Conn. Chaplain Moore, who directs the daily chapel 
services as well as the Sunday afternoon vespers, ar- 
ranges early in the school year to meet every boy to 
establish a background of knowledge about him and 
to discuss any boy’s personal problems with him. 

The Gunn Association, school religious organiza- 
tion named after the Founder, bears a hand in similar 
situations of a lesser nature. 

The Gunn Association also provides student read- 
ers for the daily chapel service, and sponsors a group 
each year to attend the Northfield Conference and 
other student meetings of similar nature. The Gun- 
nery’s Northfield representatives for this year are 
arranging the Sunday devotional service which closes 
the Conference. 

One religious observance at The Gunnery in which 
the Glee Club and Choir play a large part is the final 
vespers service of the fall term. The program is an 
hour of Christmas music directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Mercer. This service, usually attended by 
many parents, is open to the townspeople of Wash- 
ington, and is the first event of the Christmas season. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
On Tuesday, October 25, Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., along with its five sister in- 
stitutions, celebrated with jubilee the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Cranbrook Foundation. 


Ceremonies opened in the Cranbrook School 
Quadrangle with a speech by C. E. Wilson, retiring- 
president of General Motors Corporation and new 
Secretary of Defense. Detailing three important 
ideas for students to remember, Wilson said: A good 
education is highly desirable and worth striving for; 
work is a normal part of life and in no sense something 
to be avoided; and it is worth while to make a little 
extra effort to understand and get along with people. 
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From the quadrangle the combined schools moved 
in procession across the grounds to outline the pool 
at the Institute of Science. Part of the procession 
included nine colorful foreign flags carried by students 
of the Cranbrook Institutions from Venezuela, Iran, 
Canada, China, Finland, Switzerland, Japan, Norway 
and the Philippines. Speaking to the assembled 
group, Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, director of Cooper 
Union, New York City, compared the parallel Cran- 
brook and Cooper centers and their founders’ con- 
cept of groups of independent but co-operating insti- 
tutions. He declared that George G. Booth, founder 
of Cranbrook, and Peter Cooper were “interested in 
breadth as well as depth,” which led them to found 
educational centers embracing widely diversified 
interests. 

Following a buffet supper at which Carl Milles, 
sculptor-in-residence at Cranbrook for twenty-five 
years, spoke informally, the jubilee celebration con- 
cluded with an address in the school auditorium by 
Dr. Harlan H. Hatcher, president of the University 
of Michigan. Dr. Hatcher pleaded for recognition of 
private support of education at the same time that 
the nation expands its broad base of public education. 

“Out of leadership created in this process,” he said, ““Cran- 
brook will point the way for the future development of a better 


education for the young people of this nation — dividends be- 
yond the dreams of the founders. 

“All have felt the danger of standardization of the product 
of our schools. We run the incessant danger of constant scaling- 
down to a level of mediocrity. 

“We need mightily to foster and encourage individual capac- 
ities. As we rely more and more heavily on the public schools 
of the future we should nurture the Cranbrook experiments for 
their flexibility, their freedom and their promise of new concepts.” 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


An important experimental step has been taken 
by the mathematics department of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H., this year in setting up a lecture course 
in trigonometry, supplemented by optional class 
meetings. The new course, which takes the place of 
the former classroom method of presenting Sixth 
Form mathematics, is designed primarily to accus- 
tom boys graduating from the school this year to the 
lecture method of college and university instruction. 
It will consist of two lectures a week covering all of 
the material, two optional class meetings reviewing 
the material of the lectures and offering help on the 
assignments, and one test period at which assignments 
must be handed in. The assignments will be given 
on a weekly basis. 

The study of Russian, which for several years 
past has been made possible for boys at St. Paul’s 
School as a sort of joyous intellectual activity, is in 
the process of becoming a regular part of the curricu- 





lum. Every other year a small group of Fifth Formers 
with proven linguistic ability may now begin a two- 
years’ course in that language, aimed at equipping 
the student with the rudiments of simple conversa- 
tion and with a fairly developed reading ability. A 
final examination in Russian, given here some time 
ago, has been reprinted in the publication of the 
Atsel, Association of American Teachers of Slavic 
and Eastern Languages. Jussian is taught by 
Gerhard R. Schade, master of German and French 
at St. Paul’s since 1936. 





The science department at St. James School, St. 
James, Md., is giving a course in earth science this 
year. Earth science is a kind of physical geography 
that deals with the study of environment, including 
such factors as climate, weather, mineral resources, 
soils, local rock formations, land forms, animal life, 
natural vegetation, and the presence or absence of 
water bodies. The purpose of the course is to present 
some fundamental facts concerning the earth, man’s 
home, and his environment, and to provide a solid 
foundation not only for the study of economic, human, 
and political geography, but also for the social studies. 

The history department at St. James School is 
giving an area study of the Middle East countries this 
year. The course meets five times a week and studies 
in detail the political, economic, and military situa- 
tion in that area today along with the necessary his- 
torical background. Stress is put on the geography 
of the countries involved and on the interests of the 
United States in that area. 





At Pebble Hill School, DeWitt, N. Y., a new 
afternoon detention policy has been established re- 
cently which has given a new impulse to scholastic 
achievement. Boys or girls who fail more than one 
subject per week must stay in afternoons from play 
periods and extra-curricular activities until work has 
been made up. Also, subjects failed for two succes- 
sive weeks call for detention. All monthly marks 
must be above passing in order for a student to be 
free from detention. In four weeks, the number on 
detention has very rapidly decreased, indicating a 
tightening of careless study habits. 





The art department at The Viewpoint School, 
Amenia, N. Y., is achieving useful correlation with 
other subjects and finding a fruitful source of ideas 
for composition by illustrating the work of other de- 
partments. Students draw and paint geometrical 
figures, diagrams, and sections of plants and animals, 
designs for books and themes which they are currently 
studying. They also arrange displays for special 
citizenship education topics, such as the presidential 
election. 
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For the winter term, to supplement ethics teach- 
ing, the English department will include in prescribed 
books for poetry (8th and 10th grades) Psalms and 
Deutero-Isaiah, for prose (11th grade) St. John and 
Ist Corinthians, and for drama (12th grade) The 
Book of Job. 





The curriculum of St. Albans School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been enriched by the introduction of 
Russian and far eastern history; and German, after 
a lapse of five years, has been re-introduced. 





At The Browning School New York City, the 
art workshop, now under the direction of Lillard Mc- 
Cloud, seeks to provide a creative outlet through 
various media without, as formerly, separating shop 
from art. Boys are encouraged to create something 
original out of a variety of materials rather than to 
produce the “useful” object which has so often been 
taken home from school and promptly discarded. 
Rarely is there time in any given art program — nor 
is the boy equipped — to set about objectively and 
knowingly to make “useful” things. Mr. McCloud 
feels that the teaching of art and shop belongs to 
specialized schools, and that the chief purpose of arts 
and crafts outside the vocational school is to allow the 
participant a creative and emotional outlet, and a 
wholesome release from the tensions brought on by 
our highly complex and industrialized society. 

In the process of expressing himself creatively, a 
boy finds out something about that mystery known 
as “art.” He also learns the use of tools and the 
character of materials; he comes to appreciate other 
boys as individuals rather than as competitors. On 
the practical side, he discovers that if he ever wants 
to locate his tools and equipment again, he will have 
to learn the useful art of putting-away, neatly, when 
the fun is over. 

Among the many interesting projects undertaken 
by Mr. McCloud, the two most popular have been 
poster-making, in which boys use their own names, 
and the game of creating something out of “‘nothings” 
— bits of wire, wood, and odds and ends of material 
ordinarily consigned to the wastebasket. 





The English department of the Valley Forge 
Military Academy in Wayne, Pa., has added to the 
weekly schedule of the junior and senior classes an 
extra period which is devoted entirely to the work of 
improving written expression. The innovation serves 
two purposes. It insures that corrections and sug- 
gestions on themes will reach the student at a time 
when he is concerned about them, and it reduces the 
volume of paper work that has long plagued the Eng- 
lish teacher, and has often been done in vain. 


The seminar period, as it is called, has now been 
in use a full year. Seminars meet during the regularly 
scheduled class day. The groups are limited to a 
maximum of six students. At the start of the program 
additional instructors were employed to handle the 
additional classes. 

The objectives differ according to the grade level 
of the student, and according to each student’s ability. 
In the junior year, the primary emphasis is on correct- 
ness of form, structure, and mechanics. The seniors, 
having mastered these elements, aim for clarity in the 
expression of thought, for good organization, and for 
style and originality. 

Procedures for each class differ as well. In the 
junior groups the instructor marks each theme while 
the student looks on. Errors are pointed out and cor- 
rected immediately, and ways of making improve- 
ments are suggested and put into effect. In the senior 
groups, one or more of the students reads his paper 
aloud. The others listen carefully, take notes if they 
wish, and then question the reader — first on his 
meaning if he has not expressed his idea clearly, and 
then on his facts or opinions if they wish to discuss 
them. 

The teachers agree that the program effectively 
provides for individualized instruction, which is the 
best means of helping students learn how to write. 
And student themes have improved greatly. 





The English department of Brooks School, North 
Andover, Mass., has inaugurated a series of lectures 
on great books and authors for fifth and sixth formers 
and others who care to attend. The meetings are 
held once each fortnight. Their purpose is to assist 
students in the interpretation of texts not ordinarily 
studied in regular classes and to encourage intelligent 
reading generally. In all cases the subjects chosen 
reflect the particular and enthusiastic interest of the 
individual lecturers. An addition to the Brooks cur- 
riculum itself is a fourth form course in the history of 
art. A general survey of art and architecture from 
their beginnings to contemporary developments, the 
new course is taught by Alicia Atkinson Waterston 
and Leo Constantineau of the art department, and 
Gifford Havens of the science department. Illustra- 
tion of the visual arts is by means of many colored 
slides in each of the two periods per week; subsequent 
discussion includes a study of the social, political, and 
religious forces that influenced the artists in their 
work, 





In order to counteract the departmentalization 
which some teachers think is the curse of all practical 
curricula, a series of seminars have been organized at 
The Woodstock (Vt.) Country School. One day in 
every month the regular schedule is suspended, and 
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the whole school goes into conference on some inclu- 
sive topic. Throughout the preceding four weeks 
pertinent reading is made available. This year’s 
topics are: Our Political Situation, The Nature of 
Matter, The Use of Leisure, The Visual Arts, A Book, 
Religion, Industrial Society. 

The general procedure followed is a morning session 
of ninety minutes, during which five or six speakers 
present the facts relative to the subject. This is fol- 
lowed by an hour of small group discussions. In the 
afternoon a two-hour session is devoted to what took 
place in the discussion groups, a general question 
period, and a summing up. 

Reaction to the first two seminars has been so 
enthusiastic that there is talk of extending the third, 
The Use of Leisure, through an entire week. 





Elizabeth Kempton, for many years instructress 
in art and mechanical drawing at The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., has instituted a series of evening 
meetings for boys interested in the history of art. 

In an informal atmosphere, and always with re- 
freshments, the great works from the various periods 
of art are shown and discussed. Miss Kempton plans 
to give special attention to the work of the moderns. 

The Gunnery Library, under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ingersoll Townsend, is seeing increasing use 
as more and more correlation is being established be- 
tween its books and the organization of English, his- 
tory and language courses. Training in the use of the 
library is accomplished by devoting two meetings of 
each English class to a study of library usage. There 
is increasing respect for the library as a place of study 
and repository of information. Student monitors are 
in charge through the evening periods of use. 

Funds are being sought this year to increase the 
number of book purchases, and to enlarge the present 
facilities to include a periodical room and additional 
storage space. 





. This year Horace Mann School, New York City, 
introduced three new courses — all elective. One, his- 
tory of the Far East, is curricular. The other two, 
typing and driver education, are extra-curricular. 

The inclusion of the history of the Far East was 
suggested by Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, principal. The 
course is being taught by Albert M. Briggs, new head 
of the history department. According to Mr. Briggs 
the new course introduces students to the cultures of 
Far Eastern countries, which loom larger and larger 
on our horizon. These cultures sometimes developed 
on a much higher moral plane than Western cultures, 
for example, the culture of China up to the twentieth 
century. The Chinese expected government officials 
to set an exacting standard of morality for the people 
and to work for the common welfare, an ideal which 





may seem like the social contract of Rousseau, but 
which really stems from Confucianism. The history 
of the Far East, Mr. Briggs thinks, will consequently 
give students knowledge of a society which, in con- 
trast to the corruption found in the history of ancient 
Greece and Rome, based its ideals on good social 
living and which believed in change, but change 
grounded in tradition. 

The introduction of typing and driver education 
was suggested and followed through by a vigorous 
student general association, which answered the ob- 
jection that such courses required unavailable funds 
by helping to secure sufficient contributions from 
their parents to supply a new typing room and twenty 
typewriters. For the driver-education course a local 
dealer provided a new Pontiac with dual controls for 
the exclusive use of students interested in learning 
how to become safe drivers. These two courses, both 
given in the 3:20-4:00 o’clock activities period, proved 
so popular that arrangements were made to set up 
additional classes and to admit other students at the 
beginning of the second semester. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Basketball backboards have been installed on the 
three new all-weather tennis courts at The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., so that they may be used 
by boys not members of any particular team during 
the winter months. Six small courts have been 
created. 





New developments in skiing facilities at Holder- 
ness School, Plymouth, N. H., include the construc- 
tion this fall of a thirty-meter jump on Huckins Hill, 
only a mile and a half north of the school. Donald 
H. Henderson, history instructor and ski coach and 
instructor, and a group of student helpers, have also 
relocated the tow on nearby Cartwright’s Hill. 





Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., is looking 
forward to the dedication of its new gymnasium on 
Alumni Day in the spring of 1953. The $250,000 
building will have a floor seventy by one hundred 
and twenty feet which can be divided into three cross 
courts for basketball practice. 





At St. Albans School, Washington, D. C., with 
the ground floor complete except for equipment, the 
first floor of the Lucas Building will be finished before 
the Washington winter sets in. Funds are on hand 
for the construction of three of the five floors, and the 
Governing Board of the school expects to be able to 
complete the building without interruption. It is 
named for Dr. Albert H. Lucas, who resigned in 1949 
after twenty years as headmaster, and in whose honor 
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it is being erected. It will contain one floor devoted 
to art, one to music, one to general classrooms, and 
two floors to science. 





The new headmaster’s residence at The View- 
point School, Amenia, N. Y., is now completed. 
Attached to it is an infirmary which has been designed 
so that it can be used temporarily as a house for nine 
boys and a faculty member and his family. 

The new playing field, which comprises baseball 
diamond, hockey field, and junior and senior soccer 
fields, is now leveled and seeded. It will be ready for 
use next fall. 





In order to make the school’s chapel music at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., more effective, two 
improvements in the Knox Memorial Organ are pro- 
posed. The pipes are to be given more room and the 
keyboard is to be moved to a position from which the 
organist can direct the choir. These improvements 
can be effected with little change in the present ap- 
pearance of the chapel. 

As all who have been at the school in recent years 
know, the organ is now used not only to accompany 
the hymns and anthems during services but also for 
a short recital every Sunday after Evensong. Organ 
music is the only instrumental music which the boys 
hear regularly at the school, and many boys, as well 
as guests from Concord, take advantage of the Sunday 
evening organ playing. 





The transfer of property providing a new location 
for St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I., took 
place on November 10, the day which the school 
celebrates in honor of its patron saint. Headmaster 
Roy W. Howard announced this purchase, which is 
the result of a campaign inaugurated last spring in a 
drive for $134,000 to be used for purchase of a new 
location, renovations and other improvements, and 
a maintenance fund. Divided into two phases, special 
gifts and general contributions, the drive was whole- 
heartedly supported, and the goal was surpassed. 

The new site is the former Gammell estate, con- 
sisting of two buildings and spacious grounds. The 
main building, a large stone structure, will house the 
administrative offices, classrooms for grades three 
through nine, a library, cafeteria, and chapel. The 
smaller building will accommodate pre-primary 
through second grades and provide living quarters 
on the second floor. 

The school is scheduled to occupy its new location 
in the spring of 1953. 





A committee of the board of trustees of Shady 
Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
to approach corporations to solicit gifts for the science 


facilities of the school. At the same time the campaign 
for the Memorial Hall Building Fund, designed to 
provide the school with a new chapel, is being con- 
tinued and has now reached a total of more than 
$137,000. Plans for Memorial Hall, which are now 
being completed by the architect, will include special 
activities rooms and new science laboratories, all of 
which will be constructed under the same roof if the 
full amount needed — approximately $400,000 — can 
be raised from individual, corporate, and foundation 
sources. 





Eugene Tonkay, Pittsburgh, Pa.,on Alumni Day, 
October 11, presented nearly 500 books to the Boyd 
Edwards library of The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. The latest presentation (this 
alumnus of the class of 1924 has given more than 
1,000 books to the library) is notable for the inclusion 
of rare, numbered, and finely bound sets of English 
classics. 

The Mercersburg Academy has been fortunate 
this fall in the gift by an interested patron of an am- 
plifying system for the chapel. The installation has 
recently been made permanent and relatively incon- 
spicuous after a temporary trial period during the 
fall. This system, which is controlled from the rear 
pew of the building, has greatly improved the acous- 
tical qualities of the chapel. 





Because of the increase in enrollment of resident 
students, it has been necessary for Randell School, 
Denver, to provide an additional building to house 
the larger number of girls. The property is one block 
from the campus, providing easy access for both 
curricular and extra-curricular activities. 





In 1949 the architect of Harvard School, North 
Hollywood, Calif., produced an over-all plan for the 
enlargement of the school plant. The plan provides 
for the building of simple but modern facilities for the 
present student body of 275 boys. During 1950-51 
the first step in the realization of the plan was taken, 
when the Kinter Hamilton Gymnasium was re- 
modeled at a cost of $75,000. A new library is now 
under construction. It will house 6,000 to 8,000 
volumes and will contain in addition to a reference 
and a reading room a study hall accommodating 
seventy-five boys. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Dr. Lovick Miller, consulting clinical psychologist 
on the staff of The Phillips Exeter Academy In- 
firmary, is conducting for the second year a course 
for faculty members in the dynamics of group proc- 
esses. This year’s group comprising eleven faculty 
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members is attending twenty weekly meetings led 
by Dr. Miller. 


The William Penn Charter School and the 
Philadelphia Public Schools cooperated during the 
fall term in offering a course of eight lectures on lin- 
guistics. The course was given at Penn Charter be- 
ginning October 1 and continuing every Wednesday 
afternoon through November 19. 

Professor Aileen Kitchen of Columbia University 
was the director of the course and the chief lecturer. 
She was assisted by Professor Freeman Twaddell of 
Brown University and by Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 
of the Department of State. 

About 100 teachers of English and foreign lan- 
guages, mostly from the Philadelphia area, though 
some came from places at a distance, attended the 
course, which was open to all interested persons for 
a very nominal fee. The affiliation of those attending 
was about evenly divided among the independent, 
parochial, and public schools; and Pennsylvania, 
Temple, and Rutgers Universities were all repre- 
sented. 

This is the second full course of this nature that 
has been offered in the Philadelphia area, one being 
offered last year by Penn Charter. This year’s course, 
however, was designed to have a somewhat broader 
appeal than that of last year, and the content was 
somewhat different. 





In response to many requests for an adult educa- 
tion program, The Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn., has started this year a 
series of night courses for parents, alumni, and 
friends of the school. On Wednesday evenings from 
eight to ten the “students” congregate for classes in 
elementary or advanced art, ceramics, woodworking, 
singing, literature, and remedial reading. The night 
school has brought an enthusiastic response, with 
capacity classes and waiting lists for some courses, all 
of which may lead to an expanded program involving 
several nights a week in the future. Already plans 
are being made for possible courses in the languages 
and world affairs. It is most encouraging to see such 
an active interest being taken in broadening the scope 
of a hobby or an academic subject. 


PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


The mothers at The Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., continue to play an important part in the 
life of this boys’ school. During the fall a group of 
mothers helped to convert the choir room into a music 
studio, supplying the needed curtains, draperies, etc. 
The mothers have also made curtains for the main 
dining room. 





A number of Lower School mothers have organized 
a thrift shop whereby good outgrown clothing may be 
passed on. On all sales the school keeps one-third of 
the proceeds to be used for minor improvements. 
The clothing sold is not restricted to the needs of the 
smaller boys, but also includes many garments for 
older boys, including the seniors. 

The mothers of the Middle School boys have been 
serving refreshments after all the many home football 
and soccer games of the six teams playing outside 
games at this age level. 

Costumes for the elaborate Christmas pageant are 
also made by the mothers under the direction of 
Harry A. Harris, head of the art department. Two 
years ago a special room for the use of the mothers 
alone was built in the Middle School gymnasium. 
This room has storage facilities for the costumes, a 
toilet, and is comfortably furnished for the conveni- 
ence of the mothers. 

The manual training shop of the Episcopal Acad- 
emy is open one night a week for the use of the 
parents, friends, and alumni of the academy. Erwin 
Drexel, the academy’s handicraft instructor, will be 
available to help and to answer questions, whether the 
project be repairing gutters or building fine furniture. 
The program will run throughout the winter months 
with an enrollment limited to twenty. 

A Fathers’ Club has been formed at the Episcopal 
Academy. The purpose of the Fathers’ Club is to 
bring together a boy, his father, and the school. In 
its initial stages the club is being formed around the 
athletic interests of the boys. The first group to be 
organized was the fathers of the members of the 
varsity football teams. As the year goes by, fathers 
of the other athletic teams will be organized, includ- 
ing not only varsity teams but also the many junior 
teams. As every boy from the fourth grade up is a 
member of at least one of these teams, the fathers of 
all the boys will be invited to take part. 





At Chestnut Hill, Mass., The Rivers Country 
Day School Parents’ League has been very active in 
renovating and refurbishing the school buildings and 
grounds. One group of mothers raised the funds to 
furnish the library with a beautiful oriental rug, floor 
lamps, draperies, several mahogany tables and sturdy 
new armchairs. They have also redecorated the con- 
servatory and dining-room. The League also pre- 
sented the school with a modern desk, chair, and file 
for the secretary at the switchboard, and venetian 
blinds for the secretary’s office upstairs. Gifts from 
individual members of the Parents’ League include 
fifty new lockers for the gymnasium, a dish-washing 
machine, tile for flooring one corridor in the upper 
school, a thirty-cubic-foot deep freeze, and venetian 
blinds for the conservatory. 
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The fathers of the boys in the upper school joined 
their sons on November 11 in several work projects 
around the buildings and grounds. These included 
clearing out brush, removing useless trees, and other 
landscaping; painting one locker-room, inside and 
out, and making needed repairs; and constructing 
two sets of bleachers fer the hockey rink. All of these 
projects have added greatly to the appearance of the 
school. 





The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, has been expanding its area of parent-school re- 
lationships this fall, and as a part of this program has 
had several interesting meetings. Starting with the 
parents of the members of the senior class, all the 
parents of the senior school boys have met in their 
own groups to have an evening of “school,” where 
they followed their boys’ programs and thus had a 
chance to meet the teachers and each other and then 
gathered to hear some well-known local person talk 
on a matter of special interest to their grade group. 
For example, the speaker for the senior parents was 
Gene Gisburne, Director of Admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who talked on the general 
topic of fitting the boys to the right college. 

In the middle school the program has gone along 
at the same time, though with somewhat different 
emphasis. For example, the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade parents met as a group, and in the course of 
the evening Ralph Palaia of the Penn Charter faculty 
talked to them about the new courses in Human Re- 
lations Penn Charter has been developing. 

The junior school parents have also met, both in 
small groups for the lower grades, and as a larger 
group for the upper grades. Dr. Theodore Dehne, 
well-known psychiatrist of The Friends Hospital for 
Mental and Nervous Diseases, spoke on the general 
topic of “Bringing Up Parents.” 

In addition to these various group meetings, all 
of which were under the general direction of parents’ 
committees, parents have also cooperated in such ac- 
tivities as serving tea to the course members before 
the series of lectures in linguistics, serving cocoa and 
cookies to visiting junior teams after the games, 
helping with the annual Junior School Bazaar for the 
United Fund, and organizing and operating an exten- 
sive snack bar between the halves of the football game 
on Alumni Day. Still other projects will be under- 
taken during the year, the last of which will be a 
graduation dance for the seniors on the night of their 
commencement. This is a project started a few years 
ago, which has now become practically traditional. 





At the fifth annual meeting of The Gunnery 
School (Washington, Conn.) Parents Association, 
held on October 25, revised By-laws were adopted to 


provide automatic succession from vice-president to 
president, thus to maintain actively the organization 
through the summer and into the succeeding school 
year. The president is by custom the parent of a 
senior, and the vice-president the parent of a member 
of the junior class. 

The by-laws provide for an executive board on 
which each class will be represented by at least two 
members. From this executive board a library and 
a curriculum committee are in process of formation, 
and others contemplated to act in an advisory capacity 
to the headmaster. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


For the second annual Bookfair at The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., held on December 
4, 5, and 6, Rodney Armstrong, librarian of the Davis 
Library, arranged a very interesting program. On 
Thursday evening Admiral Edward Ellsberg, the 
author of a number of popular books on naval adven- 
ture and salvaging operations, spoke on “How Not to 
Write a Book.” On Friday evening George Harmon 
Coxe, well-known author of detective stories, spoke 
on “The Business of Writing Detective Fiction.” 
Mrs. Whitney Goubert of the Bear Hill Bindery, 
Newbury, N. H., gave a demonstration of modern 
hand book binding, along with an extensive exhibi- 
tion of many types of modern binding during the 
three days the library ran the large exhibition and 
sale of books provided by the Hampshire Bookshop 
of Northampton, Mass. 





The Upper School of the Park School of Buffalo 
presented its annual “Eight Plays” on November 24 
and 25. The students were divided, as has been the 
custom for five years, into eight groups, each with a 
faculty adviser. The groups were then given the 
outlines of ideas prepared by members of the English 
department. Approximately two and a half hours a 
day for a week were spent in producing plays from 
the outlines. Production included plot expansion, 
providing parts for every person in the group, accu- 
mulating or contriving properties, and rehearsals. 
The plays were then presented informally to students 
of the Upper and Middle schools and interested 
parents. 





Tuesday, December 2, was really art day at 
Horace Mann School, New York City. Beginning 
with a talk on art in the morning assembly, the day 
concluded late in the afternoon with a tea in the new 
art studio. Organized by the students’ art club, the 
program was designed to introduce to the parents and 
the neighboring community Horace Mann’s new art 
studio and the new head of the art department, Ion 
Pan Theodore. 
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Leo Friedlander, internationally famous sculptor, 
emphasized in his talk to the students in morning 
assembly the importance and the place of art in the 
academic scheme. This talk was recorded and in the 
afternoon was used in conjunction with three films 
furnished by Maurice H. Blinken, member of the 
Horace Mann board of trustees, and shown to the 
guests at the tea. These three films portrayed re- 
spectively the background and the works of three 
artists: Botticelli in Florence, Degas in Paris, and 
Vermeer in Delft. 


In the studio were displayed models and sketches 
of some of Mr. Friedlander’s most famous sculptures 
—the equestrian group at the Arlington Bridge 
Memorial in Washington, the seventeen-foot granite 
figure of oger Williams in the role of the Prince of 
Tolerance, figures for the World’s Fair — and also a 
number of small bronzes. 

Mr. Theodore, himself a sculptor of note, was 
born on the island of Lemnos, Greece; came to the 
U. S. to study business and finance, but quickly 
switched to art and studied in New York and for a 
time in Athens with George Demetriades, the out- 
standing living Greek sculptor. At various times for 
a total of about fifteen years Mr. Theodore was con- 
nected with several well-known social agencies in 
New York City. Just before coming to Horace Mann, 
he served for six years as head of the art department 
at Hackley School. 

The International Club is the most recent addition 
to student activities at Horace Mann School. 

On Wednesday, December 3, the president of the 
club and three members plus their adviser, Ion Pan 
Theodore, visited the United Nations. These five 
represented five countries: China, Greece, Holland, 
Iran, and the United States. Ata session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly they sat in on the election of an audi- 
tor. Hormoz Sabet of Iran reported that the feature 
of the election of most interest to them was the state- 
ment that originally the auditor had some thirty mil- 
lion dollars to account for, but now has three hundred 
million to worry about. 

According to Stefan Eliel of Holland, president of 
the International Club, the real purpose of the visit 
was to talk to Mrs. Kowarski, staff counselor and 
chairman of the scholarship board for children of 
delegates to the U. N. Her advice was sought on 
how best to implement the scholarship program the 
International Club is activating. Through her, the 
sons of delegates were invited to attend a hobby show 
being sponsored by the Horace Mann Art Club on 
January 27. 


The first activity of the new Club was a concert 
presented in a morning school assembly by interna- 
tional artists: Madame Sophia Pimenides, violinist of 


Greece; Madame Chake Arslanian, violinist of Egypt; 
and Helene Burns, pianist of Nova Scotia. 

Of the thirty-four Horace Mann students in the 
International Club, six are from the United States 
and twenty-eight from the following fourteen different 
countries: Belgium, China, Danzig, France, Ger- 
many, Guatemala, Holland, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
Panama, Poland, and Rumania. 





For the second time, Park School of Indianap- 
olis (Ind.) entered the annual Voice of Democracy 
Contest, sponsored nationally by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and Radio and Television 
Manufacturers. In this contest, each of four national 
winners receives an award of a scholarship of $500 
and is sent on a week’s trip to Washington, D. C. 
Last year their speeches were in radio script form and 
were beamed out over Radio Free Europe. 

Although defeated at the county contest level the 
school as a whole profited from the experience be- 
cause of the serious thought and worth while discus- 
sion occasioned among the faculty and the students 
not only in respect to the competition itself but also 
in respect to the subjects of democracy and of public 
speaking in general. 

The conduct and progress of the contest was in 
this manner: 

Eight boys from grades ten, eleven, and twelve, 
to which the contest was open, under the supervision 
of William A. Watkins, head of the department of 
romance languages, participated in the intra-school 
competition. The student body and the faculty, the 
latter acting as judges, heard the speeches from a loud 
speaker in the assembly hall, but did not see the 
speakers themselves who were kept in another room. 
The speeches were considered according to content, 
originality, and delivery. After selecting its own 
representative, the school then acted as host and 
made its facilities available to four other schools as a 
place for holding one of the sectional contests. As a 
winner there, Park School moved on to compete at 
county level with representatives of seven other 
schools who had won at the sectional contests. The 
winning speech was then broadcast by radio and later 
the successful speaker appeared on television. In all, 
in the county over 3,000 essays or speeches were sub- 
mitted. 

Not a small degree of consolation for defeat was 
derived from the fact that the victor was the only 
other independent school in the contest, namely, 


Tudor Hall of Indianapolis. 





The Politics and Debating Club at The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., has held weekly meetings 
throughout the fall term under the direction of 
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Herbert Darbee, of the English department, and Rob- 
ert Treat, instructor in American history. The Club 
meets for after-dinner coffee to hear two of its members 
outline opposing viewpoints on the subject for the 
evening. The discussions which follow have been 
known to continue at breakfast the next morning! 

Among the topics for the fall meetings have been: 
Should Senator Nixon withdraw his name from the 
Republican slate?; Should the voting age be lowered 
to 18?; Is McCarthyism a sound method of handling 
Communism in the United States?; Which of the two 
parties can most effectively clean out corruption in 
government? 





In an effort to broaden horizons and provide a 
transition step towards college, The Noble and 
Greenough School of Dedham, Mass., has instituted 
a series of informal talks to seniors and mature juniors 
by adult friends of the school. Robert I. Hunneman, 
Boston lawyer and Nobles trustee, opened the series 
with a provocative talk on “The Ethics of School and 
Marketplace.” David McCord, poet and essayist, 
spoke in early December on “Poetry’s Place in Liv- 
ing.” These talks are, so far, arranged in no set pat- 
tern. The aim is to allow the older boys an oppor- 
tunity to hear thoughtful men chat about broader- 
than-textbook topics. 

On December 5, The Noble and Greenough School 
played host to debating groups from some twenty-odd 
neighboring schools at the annual Debating Clinic. 
The program, extending through the afternoon and 
into the evening, included talks by Prof. Brooks 
Quimby of Bates College; Dr. Vernon Nash, lecturer 
and former vice-president of the United World Fed- 
eralists; an interscholastic competition on impromptu 
speaking; and, after dinner, an intercollegiate debate 
between Harvard University and Boston College on 
the topic: “Resolved: that the United States should 
withdraw from the United Nations.” 

During the post-football — pre-winter sports sea- 
sons, The Noble and Greenough School, as last year, 
has had a successful two weeks of age-balanced intra- 
mural touch football competition and a period of in- 
creased emphasis on singing. These between-weeks 
were filled with practice for the annual quartet com- 
petition held in early December, and in addition 
Choir and Glee Club were rehearsing for the school’s 


annual Christmas Carol service held December 17, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Dedham. 





Throughout the autumn during a half hour free 
period after the evening meal four days a week, 
St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., has been 
providing for its boys a series of short educational 
movies designed to enrich classroom instruction as 


well as to increase boys’ general knowledge in fields 
of career planning, civic responsibility and scientific 
progress. 

The films, which have been supplied by various 
industrial firms, government agencies, and the United 
States Navy, have been enthusiastically received by 
the boys. 





The Middle School of The Park School of Buffalo, 
through a grounds committee made up of one child 
from each of the five grades in the Middle School plus 
one faculty adviser, has made it possible for the fifty- 
six acres of school property to become a wildlife refuge 
recognized as such and registered by the Audubon 
Society of America. The grounds will be posted in the 
near future. This is of community interest as well as 
school concern since real estate developments are 
rapidly surrounding the school and the variety of its 
grounds and the wildlife on it are unique in this area. 
In addition the committee has planted twenty-five 
trees some of which are kinds not on the grounds be- 
fore, and the committee looks forward to the time 
when the school grounds will be an arboretum. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

Principal William G. Saltonstall of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy has announced a $100 increase in 
tuition, bringing the annual charge to $1500, effective 
next September. Mr. Saltonstall said that the trustees 
were reluctant to take this action, but felt compelled 
to do so in the face of steadily rising living costs and 
in order to avoid deficit operation. Some of the in- 
creased revenue will be used for salaries and wages, 
and some to provide additional scholarship grants 
and thereby maintain the scholarship program at its 
present level. 





McDonogh Schools, McDonogh, Md., was 
visited by seventeen members of the Milford Mill 
High School’s Future Teachers of America Club, 
under the direction of their advisor, Mrs. Ruth Rine- 
hart. Such a visit had been planned last year, but 
schedule difficulties prevented. This year the club 
spent the time from 9:45 A.M. to 2:45 P.M., seeing 
a motion picture of school life at McDonogh and ob- 
serving the teachers in action. The members of this 
Baltimore County public high school club and the 
cadets of McDonogh enjoyed the visit. 





A study is being conducted at the Detroit Uni- 
versity School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., this 
fall as part of a continuing research project of the 
Kresge Eye Institute, which is seeking to discover to 
what extent academic difficulties (or school difficulties 
of any type) may be traced to weak vision combined 
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with poor coordination. Dr. A. D. Ruedemann of 
Grosse Pointe is in charge of the project, and D.U.S. 
is one of several schools in which the study is being 
conducted. Dr. Ruedemann points out that by 
studying pupils’ “vision plus coordination” at any 
early enough age some clear indication may come as 
to why pupils have trouble in succeeding in school. 

The Student Council at the Detroit University 
School has devised a new “Student Council Honor 
Roll.” The distinctive feature of this honor roll is 
that high academic grades (there is a separate listing 
for such grades elsewhere) play no part in it. Its 
basic ingredients are good citizenship and excellent 
effort. The students themselves have set the stand- 
ards. 





As the result of a cooperative parent-teacher proj- 
ect last year, The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, has started using a new report form for 
attitudes and habits this year. Instead of a check 
list of about seven items which the various teachers 
checked as poor, average, or superior, a separate sheet 
with a more extensive rating list will be sent home to 
the parents three times a year. More objectives will 
be included than were present in the old system, and 
each will be more carefully limited and defined. 
Despite this expansion of items to be considered, the 
plan involves no more clerical work on the part of the 
teachers, as only those items in which a pupil is un- 
satisfactory will be checked. The plan was tried ex- 
perimentally with two homeroom sections the last 
part of last year, and has now been put into use 
throughout the Middle and Senior Schools. 





The experiment in coeducation between the Girls 
Latin School of Chicago, and the Chicago Latin 
School for boys runs merrily. Sophomores, Juniors, 
and Seniors are together at 1531 North Dearborn, 
under Annie Winsor Allen of the Girls Latin and 
Dr. Mark Neville of the Boys Latin. 
bers from both schools are «zaching this joint High 
School. Boys and girls finc increased stimulus in the 
excitements of education, as well as at games and 
dances. 

At the Girls Latin the change means space at last, 
with room for an extra activities centre on each floor, 
printing, maps, mathematical projects, as well as a 
music room, libraries, and a place for pets. A nicely 
blended atmosphere of hum and relaxation prevails. 


Faculty mem- 





The story of University School, Cleveland, from 
its founding in 1890 down to the present day was told 
in a half hour television presentation over Station 
WNBK (Cleveland) November 19 from 10:30-11 P.M. 
The show was a sustaining program of WNBK and 
the final presentation was the work of the WNBK 


staff assisted by prominent alumni and several mem- 
bers of the University School staff. Since the pro- 
gram was put on with very little advance notice, it 
was not possible to take current movies of the plant, 
and still pictures of both the old and new schools were 
used very effectively. 

The story was presented to show the part that 
Cleveland and Clevelanders had in the establishment 
and development of University School. Prominent 
alumni who were students in the early days told of 
the part University School played in pioneering in 
many aspects of education. Dr. Harry A. Peters, 
headmaster emeritus, told of the development of the 
school in the first quarter of the 20th century and the 
early days in the school plant in Shaker Heights. 
Headmaster Harold Cruikshank presented the present 
program of the school, assisted by one student who 
told of student activities, and J. D. McCarraher, Ath- 
letic Director, who outlined the physical education 
plan. The student octette sang school songs and the 
alumni program was presented by the president of 
the association, Robert B. Denison. 

Postcard announcements were mailed to all 
alumni, parents, and educators in the Cleveland area. 
The tone of the program was cultural and historical 
and care was taken to avoid any reference to fund 
seeking. School authorities, parents and friends of 
the school feel that this sort of presentation to the 
public promotes the interests of the school in the best 
possible medium. 





Max Fuller, dean of Grinnell College, gave a series 
of orientation talks to faculty members and student 
seniors at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., just 
before the opening of this school year. 

The talks were designed to give members of the 
school community a set of principles and guides for 
dealing with educational and social problems during 
the year. Dean Fuller emphasized the importance of 
seeing the school’s physical, mental, and spiritual 
training as an integrated program for the education 
of the whole boy. 

The orientation talks were an innovation at Shat- 
tuck, but they will be continued in coming years, says 
Sidney Goldsmith, the school’s rector. 





The American School in Pasay City (Manila), 
Philippines, is currently enjoying the highest enroll- 
ment in its history. More than 600 students are in 
attendance. Twenty-three nationalities are repre- 
sented in the student body, Americans being pre- 
dominant. Many of the students are dependents of 
diplomats accredited to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines or of European businessmen. 

The school year in Manila begins in mid-June and 
continues through early April — the Philippine sum- 
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mer being the months of April and May. Children 
coming directly from the United States are thus under 
a bit of handicap in that they have to enroll in school 
immediately upon arrival in the islands and ordinarily 
do not get to enjoy a normal summer vacation. 





The Cincinnati Country Day School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is the first school to form a hockey team in 
the Metropolitan Area. Its games are played with 
privately sponsored teams in the City Junior Hockey 
League under the auspices of the Cincinnati Garden 
and take place before the contests of the professional 
Cincinnati Mohawks. 

Gordon Wright, an alumnus of the school, has 
volunteered his services as a coach. 





The new Milton Academy hymnal, compiled by 
Music Director A. Howard Abell of Milton Acad- 
emy, Milton, Mass., and Director Arthur Motter 
Lamb of Middlesex School, Concord, Mass., is now 
in use. Except for twenty hymns included in the 
Milton Hymnal and not in the Middlesex Hymnal be- 
cause of the existence of a girls’ school and a lower 
school at Milton Academy and not at Middlesex, the 
two books are identical. The Middlesex book is pub- 
lished this year to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Middlesex School in Concord. 
The book contains 148 hymns for school use, all of 
which have been carefully selected and tested. 

In a preface to the Milton Academy edition of the 
book Mr. Abell credits the Rev. Markham W. Stack- 
pole, for twenty-two years a most devoted minister 
to Milton Academy, with originating the idea for a 
new hymnal. His book, used for so many years at 
Milton Academy, “Hymns for Schools and Colleges,” 
is now out of print, but, naturally, many of the hymns 
contained in that collection are now found in the 
new hymnal. The book is bound in blue cloth with 
the Milton seal stamped on the front cover. 

“The first annual report of the Milton Academy 
Fund,” said Arthur B. Perry, headmaster of Milton 
Academy, in his report to the trustees, “for the calen- 
dar year of 1951, brought immense satisfaction to all 
donors and equal encouragement to the school. The 
disposition of the unallocated balance was referred by 
the trustees to the executive committee, which fol- 
lowing the specific directive in the Fund’s Financial 
Statement ... paid off the Academy’s deficit for 
1951-1952, and with the balance set up a “Teacher’s 
Salary Fund,’ the income of which may be used for 
teaching salaries, any unexpended balance to be 
added to the principal. In the future, when in any 
year essential increases cannot be met by normal 
available income, this fund, if it can grow, will serve 
as a stabilizing element of first importance.” 


The second year of the Milton Academy Fund will 
terminate December 31, 1952. Last year, almost 
$76,000 was contributed to the school through this 
fund by 1,411 graduates and friends of Milton Acad- 
emy. Thomas C. Wales, is Chairman of the fund; 
Henry B. Jackson is Executive Secretary. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Francis O. Grubbs, a member of The Loomis School 
(Windsor, Conn.) faculty since 1930, except for two years of 
wartime service in the Navy, has been named headmaster of 
the school. Mr. Grubbs has been acting headmaster since the 
resignation of William Speer last February. As the third head- 
master that Loomis has had in its forty years of history, Mr. 
Grubbs brings to the position over twenty years of experience 
in the school — most of it under Loomis’s first head, N. Horton 
Batchelder, now headmaster emeritus. 

Mr. Grubbs was graduated from The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., in 1926, and Princeton University in 1930. He joined the 
Loomis faculty in 1930 and from July, 1943, to January, 1946, he 
was on leave of absence to serve with the Navy —chiefly as 
officer-in-charge of the Vocational Rehabilitation Program at 
the Naval Hospital in Philadelphia. Returning to Loomis he 
was made director of studies. A year ago he became assistant 
headmaster and two months later, acting headmaster. 





Dr. Richard Ward Day has assumed the headmastership of 
Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Day, a Yale 
graduate, received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard 
University and formerly taught at Choate and St. Paul’s. 

Charles T. Maclary, A.A.G.O., has been appointed Director 
of Music. Mr. Maclary, a graduate of the Sternberg School of 
Music and of the Conservatory of Fontainebleau, currently di- 
rects several choral groups in the Philadelphia area. For many 
years he was associated with the William Penn Charter School. 
Other recent additions to the faculty of the academy include 
Mrs, Ruth Patricia Trickey, B.A. Bryn Mawr and M.A, Butler 
University, who is teaching Upper School English and Latin, 
and Mrs. Martha Dotson Elliot, an Associate of Art graduate of 
Stephens College, who is teaching in the kindergarten. 





Canon Charles Martin, Headmaster of St. Albans School, 
Washington, D. C., recently conducted a three-day mission at 
the Chapel of the Cross, University of North Carolina. On 
October 5, Canon Martin preached in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine at the installation services of the Rev. Barby Betts 
as Headmaster of the Choir School. 





Martin Souders, director of athletics of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., began on November 21 a six-months 
leave of absence during which he plans to visit and study athletic 
departments in secondary schools throughout the country. Dur- 
ing his absence Oscar Pearson, who has been a member of the 
Exeter athletic department since 1910, will be acting director. 





The faculty and staff of the Colorado Military Academy, 
Denver, Colo., greeted their new superintendent, Col. Ralph C. 
Taylor, last summer and fall with a number of teas, meetings, 
and small conferences with those concerned with particular 
problems. Col. Taylor, a graduate of Brown University and 
holder of an M.A. and Phi Beta Kappa from that institution, 
comes to the Academy from the United States Military Academy 
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Preparatory School at Newburgh, N. Y. With much previous 
experience at Worcester Junior College, Mass., East Greenwich 
Academy, R.I., and Norwich University, Vt., Col. Taylor brings 
to C.M.A. the enthusiasm and mature ability necessary to main- 
tain the school’s recent growth and recognized value as one of 
the relatively few independent boys’ schools in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. 





Charles A. Blake, B.S., Syracuse University, M.A., Columbia 
University, has been named Assistant Headmaster at St. Dun- 
stan’s School, Providence, R. I. Mr. Blake was formerly the 
senior master alternate at The Harvey School in Hawthorne, 
ms 3 

The following additions to the faculty have also been an- 
nounced: Mrs. Irene Anderson, who attended Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education, as the second grade teacher; Arthur C. Morris, 
B.S., Juilliard School of Music, M.A., New York University, as 
assistant choir director and teacher of mathematics in the 
lower school; Henry O. St. Onge, A.B., Brown University, as a 
teacher of social studies and French in the upper school. 





Donald H. Miller, Headmaster of Newark Academy, New- 
ark, N. J., has appointed Robert M. Butler Assistant Head- 
master of the school. 

A graduate of Bates, Mr. Butler came to the Academy in 
1943 after service in the Dixfield High School, Dixfield, Me., 
and Pebble Hill School, Syracuse, N. Y. He served as First 
Form Master for six years and then assumed the duties of master 
in charge of the main study hall, comprising Forms II through 
IV. He remains in this capacity, teaches elementary algebra, 
and is now organizing and will run a new driver-training course. 





T. Charles Abbey, head of the English department at 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., and Donald H. Hender- 
son, instructor in history, are co-leaders of the Plymouth, N. H., 
Great Books Discussion Group, made up of about thirty citizens 
of Plymouth and surrounding towns. 





Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, headmaster of The Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., has announced the appointment 
of a new member of the staff of that school. Mary I. Hyams, 
a native of Louisiana presently living in Mercersburg, has as- 
sumed her duties as assistant to the Librarian, Aimee K. Kulp. 





Dr. Vernon B. Kellett, Headmaster of St. James School, 
St. James, Md., announces the appointment of five new faculty 
members this year. 


Robert V. Thomas, a graduate of Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., is teaching history and geography in the 
Lower School and is in charge of scouting. Paul Francis, Jr., a 
graduate of Choate and of Wesleyan University, is teaching 
mathematics and coaching football and basketball. M. H. 
Scott, a graduate of the University of Tennessee, has taught at 
the Meredith Country Day, Reading Ridge, and Wooster 
Schools. Mr. Scott is teaching English and Latin and is in 
charge of dramatics. Charles Roberts, a graduate of Davidson 
College, received his M.A. from Emory University. Mr. Roberts 
has taught at both Davidson College and Emory University, as 
well as at Randolph Macon Academy. He is teaching Spanish 
and is in charge of the new dormitory in the Lower School Build- 
ing, Onderdonk Hall. Carl Prior, a graduate of Bowdoin who 
received his M.A. from the University of New Hampshire, is 
teaching history and mathematics. 





At a meeting held Oct. 29 at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, 
E. Laurence Springer, headmaster of Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J., was elected a representative-at-large to the College En- 
trance Examination Board for a three-year term. 

Previously, Mr. Springer had served on the C.E.E.B. as a 
representative of the Country Day School Headmasters Associa- 
tion for five years and of the Secondary Education Board for 
one year. 

At the seventeenth Educational Conference, sponsored by 
the Educational Records Bureau and the American Council on 
Education, held this year in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 
Oct. 30 and 31, Roy R. Shrewsbury, guidance director at Pingry 
School, was a member of a panel of educators who discussed 
“Modern Trends in Testing and Guidance.” 





Frederic S. Dean, head of the modern languages department 
at the Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., has announced that 
he will retire in June. After winning his A.B. and A.M. at 
Harvard, Mr. Dean came to Berkshire in 1908, when the school 
was only a year old and had four masters and sixteen boys. 
For forty-four years since then he has been connected with the 
school, teaching French and coaching, and later serving in charge 
of the school stores. For seventeen years he was a Reader of the 
College Boards. Two of his sons have graduated from Berkshire. 
Mr. Dean plans to move to California to enjoy his retirement. 





On May 14, 1952, Charles E. Parrish retired after ten years 
as headmaster of the Palm Beach Private School. He was 
succeeded by Donald E. W. Niemann. Mr. Niemann, a gradu- 
ate of the Hotchkiss School and Princeton University, had been 
teaching English and Latin at the school since October, 1950. 

Seven new teachers were added to the faculty during the 
summer. In the Upper School (Grades 7-12) the new instructors 
are Patrick M. Beatts and Frederick H. Anlyan. Mr. Beatts, a 
graduate of the Taunton School in Somerset, England, and of 
McGill University, teaches English and Latin and serves as Di- 
rector of Athletics. He previously taught at the School in Rose 
Valley, the Buckley Country Day School, the Brunswick School, 
and the Park School. Mr. Anlyan, who graduated from Victoria 
College in Alexandria, Egypt, and from Yale University, teaches 
history and science and coaches the debating team. 

The Middle School (Grades 4-6) has three new teachers. 
John C. Cooper, III (Grade 6) graduated from Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Columbia University and received and LL.B. from 
New York Law School. He is the author of a novel, The Gesture, 
published by Harper and Brothers. William Layton (Grade 5), 
who received his B.A. from the University of Michigan, has 
previously taught in the elementary school of Robert College in 
Istanbul, Turkey, and in the English department at Michigan. 
He is also in charge of the school musical activities. Joan Horri- 
gan (Grade 4), a graduate of Smith College, taught last year in 
the elementary school of Girard College in Philadelphia. 

In the Primary School the new teacher for Grade 3 is Joan 
E. Garner, who received her education at Stuart Hall and Vassar 
College. Mrs. Vivian D. Henry, a graduate of Wells College, 
has taken over the combined Grades 1 and 2. Her previous 
schools include St. Margaret’s in Tappahannock, Virginia, 
the Fort Benning Officers’ Children’s School, and the Fair- 
haven Junior High School in New Haven, Conn. In addition 
to these changes, Mrs. Marion S. Holder, who has been in 
charge of the Nursery School since it opened in January, 1951, 
has also assumed the duties of Primary School supervisor. 

Other additions to the school staff are Mrs. Katharine R. 
Anlyan, who is in charge of the school’s first fencing team, and 
Mrs. Cornelia S. Niemann, a graduate of Finch Junior College, 
who is the dramatic coach. 
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Nine new men were added to the faculty of Shattuck School, 
Faribault, Minn., this year. 

Walter E. Alger, Jr., has joined the mathematics department. 
He is a graduate of Colby College, Waterville, Me. Before com- 
ing to Shattuck he taught at Searles High School in Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

Dr. David A. Boyd will act as consulting psychiatrist. He is 
also a consultant in psychiatry at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 
He is a graduate of the University of Michigan, and holds the 
degrees of Doctor of Medicine from Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, and Master of Science from the University of 
Michigan’s graduate school. 

Philip G. Curtis, Jr., is the new librarian. Last year he was 
assistant librarian at Greenwich, Conn., High School. He is a 
graduate of Bridgewater, Mass., State Teachers College. He 
holds a Master of Science degree from the school of library science 
at Simmons College. 

Lt. Col. William H. Gilmore replaces Maj. Neil Cramer as 
professor of military science and tactics. He is a graduate of 
Virginia Military Institute. He taught in primary and secondary 
schools in Virginia. 

Kenneth Graham is a new member of the English depart- 
ment. He teaches III Form English. He is a graduate of Colby 
College and has done graduate work at Trinity College in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

John Kulsar is an “educational interne,” a part-time faculty 
member at Shattuck. He is assisting in coaching and supervisory 
duties while doing graduate work at St. Olaf College in North- 
field, Minn. He is a graduate of Williams College. 

Master Sgt. William Miller is assisting in the military depart- 
ment. He entered the service after two years at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Anthony J. Sagnella is Shattuck’s new director of music. 
He graduated with a major in music education from Danbury, 
Conn., State Teachers’ College in June. 

Robert Tricker is director of athletics and coordinator of 
guidance. He will coach varsity football and baseball, and will 
assist in varsity hockey. During the winter he will travel to 
visit prospective Shattuck students. He is a graduate of Macales- 
ter College, St. Paul, Minn. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Aspahl, A.B., University of Colorado, A.M., 
Columbia University, has joined the faculty of Randell School, 
Denver, in the English, speech, and drama departments. 





New headmaster of The Park School of Indianapolis is 
G. M. Garrett, former assistant headmaster of Detroit Univer- 
sity School. 





At a reception held on November 2 at the school, the faculty 
of McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md., presented to their 
former headmaster, Louis E. Lamborn, a scroll expressing their 
appreciation of his twenty-six years of leadership in education, 
and announced the establishment of The Louis E. Lamborn 
Award: a silver cup to be entrusted during his senior year to the 
cadet who best exemplifies the ideals taught by Major Lamborn, 
headmaster from 1926 to 1952. 





The Forman School, Litchfield, Conn., welcomes to its 
faculty: Mr. and Mrs. Richard Shaw Stetson and Robert Axelby. 
Mr. Stetson graduated from Bates College, studied at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, and received his Master’s Degree 
in Secondary School Administration at Columbia University. 
Before starting his career as a teacher, he spent several years in 
business and three years with the U. S. Army in Occupied Japan 
as a Language Officer and C.I.C. Agent. He has previously 


taught at Daycroft School in Connecticut and at Charlotte 
Country Day School in North Carolina. 

Mrs. Stetson was graduated from Bates College and has 
taught at the Charlotte Country Day School. She has specialized 
in the teaching of reading. Mr. Axelby graduated from Emerson 
College and did graduate work at Harvard and at Boston Uni- 
versity. He served in the U. S. Naval Reserve in the Pacific 
during the last war. His teaching experience includes tutoring 
foreign students in New York City. 





Colonel Milton H. Medenbach, Commandant of Cadets at 
the Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has re- 
cently been awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy 
by Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. This honor was con- 
ferred upon Colonel Medenbach for his outstanding work in the 
field of military education. 





According to an announcement released by Dr. Carrol O. 
Morong, Headmaster of The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
Homer W. Jones, Retired Colonel of the United States Army, 
and Superintendent of the Staunton Military Academy, Staun- 
ton, Va., has been appointed Business Manager of The Peddie 
School beginning January 1, 1953. Colonel Jones will succeed 
Daniel I. Messler, who will retire in June, 1953, after forty-four 
years as a member of the Peddie staff. Colonel Jones, a graduate 
of the University of Louisville, received his Master of Arts de- 
gree in Business Administration with distinction at Harvard 
University School of Business Administration. He is a graduate 
of the Army Industrial College, the Army Quartermaster School, 
and the Army Command and General Staff College; he has done 
graduate studies at the Wharton School of Finance in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has served as Executive Officer 
and Instructor in Business Economics and Business Law at the 
Quartermaster School in Philadelphia, Pa. In 1942 he was ap- 
pointed by Judge Patterson, Undersecretary of War, to serve as 
a member of the War Department Renegotiation Board. In 
1943 and 1944 he served as Judge Advocate of the Task Force 
under General Patton on the invasion of North Africa and Sicily. 
After the Sicilian campaign he was recalled to Washington to 
assist in the preparation of plans for the reconversion of war in- 
dustry and was Chairman of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on War Plants and Equipment under the Director of War 
Mobilization. 

Colonel Jones retired from the Army at his own request in 
1947 to accept the position of Business Manager of the Staunton 
Military Academy at Staunton, Va. In 1950 he was promoted 
to the position of Superintendent of the Staunton Military 
Academy, from which position he now resigns to join the Peddie 
staff. Colonel Jones holds the LL.B. degree and is a member of 
the Bar of the District of Columbia and of the State of Virginia. 


Stanley Gascoigne of the French department of the Rivers 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass., has been appointed 
Supervisor of Schools in Bermuda. He will assume his new 
duties when he completes work on his Ed.M. degree at Boston 
University School of Education in February, 1953. Mr. Gas- 
coigne, who has been at Rivers for two and a half years, is a 
graduate of London University in 1938 and was Assistant Head- 
master of Saltus Grammar School in Bermuda before coming to 
Rivers to teach and to study education at Boston University. 

Harold I. Brown has joined the faculty of the Rivers Country 
Day School in the science department, teaching physics, biology, 
and general science. Mr. Brown is a graduate of Harvard and 
has done graduate work there. He is a retired member of the 
Boston English High School science department, where he 
taught for forty years. 
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Captain William A. Palmer will retire as director of athletics 
at Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 1, 1953, 
after completing thirty-four years of service to the school. His 
place will be filled by F. Walter Jones, Jr., who was appointed 
to the academy faculty in 1944 and is at present the assistant 
director of athletics. 

Captain Palmer received his G.P.E. degree from Yale in 1908 
and served as athletic director in the public schools of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., and at Mercersburg Academy before coming to Shady 
Side in 1919. In addition to planning and equipping the entire 
athletic plant on Shady Side’s Fox Chapel campus, “Cap” 
played an important part in establishing the Interstate Prepara- 
tory School League. 

Walter Jones graduated from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1944 as a member of the University’s Hall of Fame and presi- 
dent of Omicron Delta Kappa. He received his master’s degree 
in physical education from the University of Pittsburgh in 1949. 
At Shady Side he has been a teacher of history, dormitory master, 
head coach of basketball, and head coach of football. 





The following members have been added to the faculty at the 
Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn.: 

Philip: Angeles, B.A., Lehigh; Certificat de Professeur de 
Francais 4 l’Etranger, La Sorbonne, University of Paris; M.Ed., 
Mexico City Normal; Ph.D., National University of Mexico, 
taught French at the Berlitz School in Paris, and was for twelve 
years on the faculty of the American School Foundation, Mexico 
City, first as teacher, then as head of the Spanish department, 
and finally as principal of the Senior High School. In 1947 
he was visiting professor at the University of Minnesota. He 
was later an Assistant Professor at Southwestern University, 
chairman of the department of modern languages at Limestone 
College, S. C., and at High Point, N.C. At Cheshire he is in- 
structor in Spanish and coach of tennis. Arthur Bennett, B.S. 
Ed., Teacher’s College, Mansfield, Pa., has been appointed as 
instructor in English in the Junior School. He has taught in 
public schools in Pennsylvania, New York, and Arkansas. Since 
the war he has taught at Riverdale Country School, and Carteret 
School. 

William Burdick, B.B.A., University of Miami, served in the 
Army Air Force during the war. After graduation he was a 
Marketing Research Assistant with the Schering Corporation 
and a Quality Control Engineer with Tung-Sol Electric, Inc. 
He is instructor in mechanical drawing. A. P. Canning, a grad- 
uate of St. Mary’s College, Nova Scotia, and a native of New- 
foundland, was an instructor and prefect of discipline at Cor. 
Divinum Preparatory College, Indiana, before serving six years 
in the United States Army. He has also taught at Seton Hall 
and at St. Paul’s School, New York. He is teaching mathematics. 
Harold S. Card, a graduate of Williams College, who has taught 
at Sampson College, Farragut Academy, and at Oakland Military 
Academy, will teach English and take charge of the golf team. 

John W. Fruin, B.S., Holy Cross, who was a graduate Edu- 
cation Teaching Fellow at the University of Massachusetts, is an 
instructor in mathematics and is in charge of debating. Richard 
F, Gregory, A.B., Hamilton College, served in the United States 
Army from 1943 to 1946. He was from 1948 to 1950 instructor 
in English and athletic coach at the Morristown (N. J.) School. 
Joseph Jardine, a graduate of Rutgers, with graduate work at 
Yale, comes from Admiral Billard Academy. He is teaching 
social studies and science in the Junior School. Robert G. Lewis, 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina, took graduate work 
at the Université de Paris, and at the Universidad de Mexico. 
He received his Ph.D. from the University of North Carolina. 
He taught both at North Carolina and at Duke University fol- 
lowing his service in the Army from 1942 to 1946. Dr. Lewis is 
an instructor in Spanish and English. 


Emery B. MacFarlane, B.A., M.A., of Brown, is the Assistant 


in charge of the Junior School. Mr. MacFarlane was most re- 
cently an instructor of mathematics and science and Director 
of Athletics at St. Dunstan’s School. Paul A. Munier, B.S. in 
Ed., Ed.M., Boston University, has had extensive experience as 
a tutor in foreign languages. He has studied drumming with 
George Lawrence Stone, and is the Drum Major of the New 
England Drum Corps. In addition to teaching French, he has 
started a Drum Corps at Cheshire. Wolfram L. Taffs, a graduate 
of Burdett College, the Boston Conservatory of Music, and 
Acadia University, Nova Scotia, has studied piano with Georg 
Gior and Edwin Collins, composition with Karl Weigl, Edwin 
Collins, and Jean Berger. He was head of the piano department 
of the Vermont Conservatory of Music, 1950-51. He was with 
Sikorsky Aircraft, Bridgeport, before coming to Cheshire to teach 
business subjects and piano. 

Karl F. Visokay, B.S., Yale; Columbia; University of Munich 
Medical School, M.D., was instructor in English and histological 
techniques at the University of Munich before coming to Cheshire 
to teach biology. 





New faculty appointments at the Portsmouth Priory 
School, Portsmouth, R. I., have been announced by the Head- 
master, Dom Aelred Wall, O.S.B. 

Gerald J. Sullivan, B.A., M.A., Harvard, joins the classics 
department after completing three years of work as a Fulbright 
Scholar at the American School of Classical Studies in Greece. 
Joseph T. Sunega, B.A., M.A., Notre Dame, joins the English 
department. William W. Parsons, A.B., Williams, joins the 
mathematics and music departments. Maximillian Albrecht 
has been appointed to head the music department. Mr. Albrecht 
comes to Portsmouth from the Conservatory of Music ‘‘Mozar- 
teum” in Salzburg, Austria, where he taught for a number of 
years. 





The Boys’ School of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., an- 
nounces the following appointments to the faculty this year: 
Barclay Feather, who has been teaching in the Lower School, 
has moved across the street to teach history in the Boys’ School. 
An exchange teacher of English from The Preparatory School, 
Clifton College, Bristol, England, Robert Overton, is spending 
the year at Milton, while Johnston Torney of the Milton English 
department is teaching at The Preparatory School, Clifton 
College. 

Bradford F. Herzog, A.B., Harvard, 1950, formerly head li- 
brarian and proctor of Lowell House, Harvard, and assistant 
librarian, Boston Public Library, is teaching mathematics. 
Theodore H. Holmes, A.B., Princeton, 1952, is teaching English 
and science. Robert Remick, who left the Academy in 1948 to 
teach at Fountain Valley School, has returned to teach mathe- 
matics. He is a graduate of Harvard. Gerald Ferris is a new 
teacher of French. Richard Leavitt, former teacher at The 
Taft and The Litchfield Schools, is teaching general science. 

Arthur Hall has succeeded Oscar Shepard (who retired in 
June) as Dean of the Boys’ School and as SEB Representative. 





St. Mark’s School of Texas opened its fall term with 192 
boys, the largest student body in its history. This exceeded the 
top enrollment of either Texas Country Day School or Cathedral 
School for Boys, which merged three years ago to form the new 
school. 

To take care of the increased enrollment, Headmaster Robert 
H. Iglehart announced the appointment of ten new faculty 
members, replacing five who had taken other assignments. The 
new faculty includes Richard S. Johnson, graduate of Middle- 
bury, in Upper School mathematics and science; William H. 
Mullins, Yale, Middle School literature; John P. Neville, St. 
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John’s, social studies; Winthrop W. Piper, Bowdoin and Colum- 
bia, English; John A. Silliman, Wesleyan, Middle School mathe- 
matics; Jean E. Eugéne, Université de Caen, French; Jamie 
Burrell-Sahl, S.M.U., religion; Dr. Gladys Guy Brown, Peabody, 
remedial; Mrs. Sara Lundsteen, S.M.U., Third Grade; and Mrs. 
Edith P. Johnson, Middlebury, Librarian. These new faculty 
members are added to sixteen re-appointments to the staff. 





Appleton H. Seaverns, B.A. Williams College 1939, M.A. 
Trinity College 1950, became Headmaster of Suffield Academy, 
Suffield, Conn., last August, replacing Conrad Hahn. Mr. 
Seaverns taught at the Laguna Blanca School in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., before the last war. For the past six years, he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Kingswood School in West Hartford, 
Conn, 





The Verde Valley School, Sedona, Arizona, has three new 
faculty members this year. Joseph E. Brown, III, a Haverford 
graduate, is teaching freshman English and is in charge of the 
school’s religious programs. David M. Clarkson, a Williams 
graduate, is teaching mathematics and coaching sports. Arthur 
N. Chamberlin, III, Suffolk and McGill, is teaching English and 


modern European history. 





Dr. Williams S. Litterick, formerly of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., and now Director of Research at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo., has been given a six-months leave to 
conduct a special study of the Armed Forces Information and 
Educational Program under the direction of Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, assistant secretary of defense. He is now in Washington, 
organizing his staff for the project, which will include the study 
of materials and techniques now used by the Armed Forces of 
the nation in their troop information and educational programs. 
Dr. Litterick will visit military installations in this country and 
in Germany and Japan. 

The study is being financed by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford Foundation, which will also pub- 
lish the final report. 

Dr. Litterick served as a director of the Secondary Education 
Board’s Bureau of Research for a number of years. 





Headmaster Frederick Smith, headmaster of the New 
Hampton School of New Hampton, N. H., announces the fol- 
lowing elections to the staff of the school: 

Robinson Vohr Smith, Dartmouth, A.B., Columbia, A.M., re- 
turns to the staff, after a two-years’ leave of absence, to again 
become head of the history department. He is the son of Head- 
master and Mrs, Frederick Smith. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth in the Class of 1947, received his M.A. from Columbia a 
year later, was a member of the New Hampton staf for two 
years excepting a leave of absence to complete his studies at 
Columbia for his Ph.D. He has completed his studies and passed 
his oral examinations. He will teach United States history at 
New Hampton and coach hockey and tennis. 

Francis L. Ryan, A.B., Michigan State, A.M., Boston College, 
of Auburndale, Mass., joins the staff as an instructor in English. 
Ryan has taught two years as a graduate student assistant at 
Ohio State University, and last year was a teacher of English in 
the Plainfield High School of Plainfield, Conn. 

Roy S. Bradbury, Boston University, A.B., American Univer- 
sity of Barritz, A.M., joins the staff as a teacher of Spanish and 
history. For the past two years he has taught in the high school 
of Lake City, Mich. 

Eugene H. Clark of New Hampton, N. H., who graduated 
from the New Hampton School in 1946 and received his A.B. 
degree from Plymouth Teachers’ College last June, joins the staff 


as an instructor in mathematics and remedial reading. He has 
been a member of the New Hampton Summer School staff this 
summer. In addition to his teaching duties, he will coach Junior 
Varsity football, skiing, and Junior Varsity baseball. 

William Henry Davis, Jr., Tufts, A.B., of Georgetown, Mass., 
Graduate Institute of International Studies, A.M., Geneva, 
Switzerland, joins the staff as a teacher of mathematics. He 
will be assistant Varsity football coach and assist in ski coaching. 
Davis has had experience in the Lynn, Mass., public schools and 
for five years was an instructor as an Engineering Officer in the 


U. S. Navy. 





George S. Barnum, former head of the modern languages de- 
partment of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
died on October 29 after a long illness. Mr. Barnum will be re- 
membered for his long service as a member and chairman of the 
Secondary Education Board’s Modern Languages Committee. 





Isaac Thomas, 68, master at The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., since 1910, died suddenly in his home on October 16 of a 
heart ailment. 

Mr. Thomas, who was born in Pottstown, entered The Hill 
School as a scholarship student in 1903 and was graduated with 
the class of 1905. He attended Princeton, receiving an A.B. 
degree magna cum laude in 1909 and an M.A. in 1910. He was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Except for service as a First 
Lieutenant of Field Artillery in World War I, he devoted his 
entire active life to The Hill School. He served at various times 
as instructor in Bible, history, English, algebra, Latin, Greek, 
and German. Upon his retirement as head of the Latin depart- 
ment in 1949, he remained at the school as an instructor in 
German and, since 1951, as Alumni Director. Having recovered 
from a recent serious illness, he had been enjoying the best of 
health. Mr. Thomas was a former member of The Secondary 
Education Board’s Latin examining committee. 

Henry J. Colbath, likewise a member of The Hill faculty 
since 1910, will succeed Mr. Thomas as Alumni Director. 








VALUABLE AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Don’t forget the leaflet “Valuable Audio-Visual Aids,” 
issued by our Audio-Visual Aids Committee last March. 
It contains lists of films, filmstrips, and records that have 
been used successfully in seventy of our member schools. 
Price: 20 cents to members; 30 cents to non-members. 

















REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
provided space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 





Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 


Please send contributions and suggestions to 


Robert C. Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nans1 Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


A SUMMER IN FRANCE 


This year there are, scattered throughout the 
United States, twenty-five of us teaching French who 
have returned to our classes with renewed enthusiasm 
and inspiration. We have had the privilege of being 
the first group to profit by a summer seminar in 
France under the Fulbright Act. 

We came from all parts of our country. Four 
teach in junior colleges, two in grade schools, seven- 
teen in public high schools, and two of us in inde- 
pendent schools. Some of us had been in France be- 
fore, others had not. However, we all had in com- 
mon our love of the French language, our desire to 
become better acquainted with France and her people, 
and our hope to improve our own teaching. 

The program arranged for us by the Franco-Ameri- 
can Commission was a very full one. It started on 
board the Queen Mary when the French professor 
who had come to the United States just to accom- 
pany us gave us a good background on the educa- 
tional system in France. He was our first friend, and 
continued to be one, whether arranging for us to visit 
schools and publishing houses or to take us dancing 
in the Place de la Sorbonne on Bastille Day. 

After two initial days in Paris, with a reception at 
the Ministry of Naticnal Education, we went to the 
International Cultural Center at Royaumont, north 
of Paris. There, in the setting of a thirteenth-century 
monastery, we had lectures, concerts, work in phone- 
tics, trips around the Ile de France, and a chance to 
meet a great many interesting people, including a 
number of French secondary-school teachers. 

Then we went back to Paris for two weeks. Our 
program included courses and lectures arranged espe- 
cially for us at the Sorbonne; trips and visits of all 
kinds; theater and ballet. 

We were divided into small groups of three to five 
for our next two weeks in various provinces. We 
scattered to Nice and Cannes, to Pau and Ustaritz in 
the Pyrenees, to Grenoble, to Dijon, and to Caen. In 
these towns we lived with French families, attended 
some of the university summer courses, and wrote 
papers in French on some aspect of that province. 

Finally, we went back to Paris for ten days, days 
which were filled with final examinations, oral reports 
on our work in the provinces, and a reception at the 
American Embassy. 

To clothe this bare skeleton of our program with 
the living flesh of experience and memory would take 
more space than is mine. The weeks had been full 
and busy — sometimes too full and too busy. It was 
on the leisurely voyage home and during the fall that 


I realized what a thrilling and enriching experience it 
was. 

I realize how wonderful it was to hear French 
spoken by French people on French soil! I had for- 
gotten how luminous and pearly is the late evening 
sky over Paris, how high-pitched the taxi and bus 
horns, how Sacré-Coeur can seem to float over the 
city, how the vista from the Louvre and the Tuileries 
up to the Arc de Triomphe can take your breath away. 


I personally would be grateful to have had the 
summer in France just to have seen Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres. I had not known Normandy, either. 
I shall always have a warm feeling for Caen, for the 
friends I made there, for the courage that can be felt 
in the reconstruction of the city, for the sheer beauty 
of the pure spires of the Abbaye aux Hommes against 
a sunset sky. And I would be grateful if only for the 
opportunity to have made a sentimental pilgrimage 
back to Alsace and friends of a long-ago year as a 
student at the University of Strasbourg. 

However, the summer seminar has a deeper sig- 
nificance to me. As an educator I found in it values 
that it could not have had if I had been an ordinary 
tourist. 

There was of course the fact that we were chosen 
by the State Department to be part of an experiment 
in international living and international understand- 
ing. There was the privilege of coming in contact 
with brilliant minds and having the sort of intellectual 
stimulation that we are too apt to lose when we leave 
college and enter the secondary-school classroom. 
There was the privilege of being with the other mem- 
bers of the group, of exchanging ideas and discussing 
methods. 

In these troubled times it is a thrilling experience 
to know that there is a genuine renaissance in France 
today, in art, in music, in literature. It is good for 
those of us who have chosen to work with young people 
to be able to reaffirm our faith in the triumph of the 
creative spirit of humanity over adverse economic 
and social conditions. 

Finally, the whole summer program was valuable 
in the opportunity it gave to observe two different 
systems and concepts of education, and therefore to 
re-evaluate what we ourselves are trying to do in our 
schools. 

It seems to me that the teacher in France aims at 
being a cultivated person, and I wonder if we in the 
United States do not put too much stress on the im- 
portance of “methods” as such. On the other hand, I 
am grateful for our chance to become better ac- 
quainted with our students as individuals. 
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It also seems to me that the aim of French edu- 
cation is the intellectual development of the young 
person. We proudly claim that our aims are the full- 
est development of the individual, and the molding of 
a good citizen. Yet there is validity in the questions 
the French teachers asked of us: If you stress the de- 
velopment of the individual, are you not encouraging 
selfishness? and Can an ignorant citizen be a good 
citizen? So I have been re-examining my own philos- 
ophy of education, and am more than ever convinced 
that the ideal would be found by combining elements 
of the French philosophy with ours. The develop- 
ment of the individual must indeed include a sense of 
responsibility. I am not sure that education without 
ethics is not more dangerous than no education at all, 
and it would appear to me that the best way to de- 
velop an ethical concept is the mental discipline and 
the broadening influences that come from a close 
contact with the great minds and spirits of all the 
ages. 

When I say that I am humbly grateful to have 
been part of the experimental 1952 summer Fulbright 
group and to all who made it possible, I feel that I 
can pretty well sum it up in a sentence that I heard in 
the course of the summer. It has stayed with me, 
and I hope that it will become part of my own philos- 
ophy, in personal relationships, and in the larger do- 
main of racial and international relationships. ‘Pour 
comprendre, il faut aimer; pour aimer, il faut com- 
prendre.” 

— Jean L. Harry, 
Oxford School, 
Hartford, Conn. 


“, .. AND GLADLY TECHE” 


During a comparatively short period of time be- 
fore C. istmas, the teaching staff at The Brearley 
School, New York City, was supplemented by eight 
members of the senior class, each of whom taught two 
or three sessions of English-History in Class VI or 
Class VII. 


I have been asked why this experiment was tried. 
Those of us who were involved in it probably had a 
number of objectives in mind. First, we believe that 
a variety of experience is stimulating and healthy. 
Further, some of the XIIs plan to enter the teaching 
profession after graduation from college, and were de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to test their skills 
and to experiment in ways of conveying facts and 
ideas to the younger classes in terms that they could 
appreciate. The project was deliberately carried out 
early in the school year when the girls in XII are not 
so pressed for time. We also thought that their per- 
formances in this new situation would be of interest 
to the colleges of their choice. 


Actually, this experiment has been tried before 
with success. During my first year at the Brearley, 
when these XIIs were in Class VII, we had seniors 
teaching classes in both English and history. The 
present world history class is unusually large (now 
seventeen in number) and is of exceptional ability. 
Although only eight could be used in our experiment, 
there were several others who might have qualified 
equally well. 

When all the girls had finished their assignments, 
a luncheon meeting was called. * I had received evalua- 
tions of each student by the teachers who had ob- 
served her in action. We found that it was possible 
to draw certain general conclusions, about the plan 
itself, and about factors in the performances of the 
XIIs which had led to their greater or lesser success. 
We discovered that there had been very few discipline 
problems and that in those few cases the seniors had 
been uncertain as to the degree of authority to exer- 
cise in dealing with offenders. A common complaint 
of the XIIs, was that the material allotted to them to 
teach was not closely enough related to information 
and background already familiar to them, and that 
consequently hours of special preparation had been 
required for each teaching period. Though this par- 
ticular grievance was valid enough — I think it should 
be noted for correction another year — perhaps these 
hours of labor were not in vain if they have led to an 
appreciation of the unremitting effort demanded of 
any teacher. 

Furthermore, though the paths of the girls were 
not invariably smooth, most of them seem to have 
thoroughly enjoyed their experience, and that alone 
would make it worthwhile. As one senior said, she 
had been waiting for this chance ever since she her- 
self was in Class VII and the reality came up to her 
highest expectations. 


— Nawnst Puc, 
Upper School; English, History. 


*x* * * * * 


. . . This year I had a very interesting time teaching history 
to the sixth grade. When I was told that I should be doing with 
them parts of the Old Testament and the ancient history of 
Jerusalem, I realized the amount of preparation I would have 
to do because this period was not at all familiar to me. I had 
the same section for three different days. After my first forty- 
minute period with fourteen girls I learned that many of them 
knew a great deal more than I did, and therefore kept me on my 
toes with intelligent questions and answers. Each of the three 
days was different; the first day, I told them about the back- 
ground of Jerusalem, which we had to review at the end of the 
period because of my nervous rapidity in getting through the 
lesson; the second day I read to them from the Bible; and the 
third day they acted out the story of Ruth under my very am- 
ateurish direction. I learned a great deal from my adventure 
with the sixth grade, and I now sympathize with my teachers, 
although I did enjoy myself. 
— Exinor Dean, XII A. 
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. . . I found teaching Class VII’s English-History a wonderful, 
though slightly terrifying, experience. My three classes covered 
both Roman and Elizabethan history, subjects which I hadn’t 
studied since classes VII and IX. Consequently, I hardly felt 
like an expert in either field, and was definitely better suited to 
attend than to teach the class. However, with frantic cramming 
and an indispensable outline from Mrs, Stock, I plunged in. 

Conducting the classes was both exciting and exhausting. 
The girls were angelic — far better than I would have been under 
similar circumstances — but I found that talking almost con- 
stantly for forty minutes, with a definite plan in mind, is a 
gruelling task under any conditions. I was accustomed to study- 
ing a lesson, and then relaxing. A teacher, I found, must study 
it, extract its essential significance, and then convey it clearly 
to the class — a multiple learning job. Moreover, I found my- 
self suddenly invested with an almost oracular authority. Or- 
dinarily, my mistakes are simply my own misfortune; as a 
teacher, I became acutely aware that any mistakes I made con- 
fused a dozen poor souls with me! 

All this gave me an invaluable insight into the problems and 
purposes of teaching, a sort of third dimension to my work. I 
hope I can do it again. 

— Eve yn Janover, XII A. 


. . . My teaching period consisted of three classes in two of 
which I was to cover Caesar’s career. The third was to be a lec- 
ture in which I would prepare the class to read Shakespeare’s 
Fulius Caesar. To my horror, I was able to cover the entire 
assignment for my first class in ten minutes, which left me with 
half an hour and nothing to say. I took the remaining time to 
review the main points, and found that many had been missed 
in the first run-through. The second class passed without mis- 
hap until somebody said, ‘‘Where is the Rubicon?” I didn’t 
know! Unfortunately, it was not on the map which was already 
posted so I had to promise to look it up, which I did before the 
next session. With the third class, my time problem was reversed. 
I had not counted on group participation, in my lecture, so I 
found that I had far too much to say. 

Among the girls I was most interested to find that the talka- 
tive ones were not always the best informed. Finally, despite 
the difficulty of coordinating time and material, I thoroughly en- 
joyed and appreciated the entire experience. I feel that it 
should be included wherever possible in the senior curriculum. 


— Sarau-Awn Backer, X/JI C. 


. . . In the opinion of the majority of the class, the XIIth grade’s 
experimental teaching of Class VII was quite successful. Those 
girls in Classes VI and VII who did not consider it worth while, 
had two people to blame. One was themselves, and the other, 
their particular teacher. It always helps to be open-minded 
toward anything, but some people just aren’t born to teach. I 
know that my section of the VIIth grade was not too happy 
when we heard that a XIIth grader was coming to start us on 
our work with the play Fulius Caesar. It was going to be hard 
work and we didn’t think a seventeen-year-old girl capable of 
making it clear to us. 

There was also a brighter side to the picture. It would be a 
change from our present teacher, and secretly, we thought that 
we could get away with a lot more than we did. 

The first day of the experimental teaching was quite a sur- 
prise to all of us including our new teacher. She was quite able 
to make us understand things perfectly. We found it interesting 
to listen to another person’s opinion on our work, and in all 
seriousness, I think that this experiment would be well worth 
repeating again. 

— Sat.y Brown, VII CD. 


The three groups involved in the substitute teach- 


ing program seemed to consider it a success. The 
lower grades were unflatteringly delighted by the 
change in teachers and by the opportunity of know- 
ing some of the older girls better. There was a tempo- 
rary closeness at least between portions of the school 
which seldom pay much attention to each other. The 
XIIs involved in the teaching program learned impor- 
tant lessons in poise, resourcefulness, responsibility and 
the communication of complex ideas in simple terms. 
I found it interesting to sit as an objective observer 
on students with whom I had been in a more active 
relationship since the beginning of the year. 


There were difficulties, of course. The week’s 
academic work had to be carefully and somewhat 
artificially planned so as to offer variety to the visit- 
ing teachers and to correlate with work they were 
doing in their world history course. Some of the ma- 
terial covered had to be retaught after they left, be- 
cause the XIIs, despite enthusiasm, ability, and, in 
general, the cooperation of their students, made errors 
to which the inexpert teacher is liable. They were, at 
times, vague in the presentation of their material 
either because they themselves were unsure of the 
facts or because they assumed that the pupils had 
greater knowledge and background than they actually 
possessed. The seniors tended to talk in abstract 
terms and to use words and ideas beyond the compre- 
hension level of the grades with which they were 
working. There is a plethora of material to be cov- 
ered in the lower grade English and history courses, 
and the loss of even a week’s time makes for some 
crowding in other parts of the year’s schedule. 


However, enthusiasm for the program on the part 
of all concerned outweighs any liabilities inherent in 
the scheme. I would like to see it repeated, and if 
possible, extended. 

— ELeanor ScuHwarz Stock, 


Middle School, English-History. 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


The fourth annual fall meeting of the Independent 
Schools Association of Greater Cleveland was held on 
October 10 at Laurel School. This association, 
representing faculty members of the five independent 
schools, Laurel, Hathaway Brown, Hawken, Univer- 
sity School, and Western Reserve Academy, has been 
organized for joint activities of both a social and pro- 
fessional nature. Meetings are planned by a com- 
mittee of two members from each school, the chair- 
manship rotating among the schools. The enthusiasm 
at this year’s meeting was due to the friendly and 
successful tea party as well as to the speaker, Dr. 
Paul Weaver of Lake Erie College, who revitalized a 
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familiar subject, “Discipline and Motivation in the 
School,” in a talk that was skillfully presented, 
scholarly in fact, and human in application. 

Dr. Weaver defined discipline as self-controlled ac- 
tion resulting from an understanding of consequences. 
In its function the word discipline should be less of 
a verb than a noun. To educate the individual to 
maturity there needs to be an enlightenment of the 
student as to the many consequences of her own pat- 
tern of action. Drawing on the ideas of Gestalt psy- 
chology and the French schools of thought in this 
field, the speaker stated several means by which mo- 
tivation is achieved. The atmosphere of the learning 
situation such as a group receptive and ready to learn 
can capture the interest of the individual student and 
overcome the resistance associated with new begin- 
nings. Secondly, presentation of material that is 
relevant to the needs of the student and with which 
she can succeed, brings interest and effort, and may 
overcome emotional blocks. A third mode of motiva- 
tion mentioned was imitation. This requires on the 
part of a teacher a high standard of performance that 
will command the respect and admiration of the stu- 
dent. Finally, there is the reorientation of values 
that may come with an emotional crisis or with the 
drive of a more clearly defined goal. 





“Why Music? What It Means in Education,” 
was the subject of an interesting panel discussion by 
parents and teachers of Springside School, German- 
town Friends School, and Chestnut Hill Academy, at 
Springside, in Philadelphia, on the evening of No- 
vember 11. Under the chairmanship of Mary E. 
Brewer of Germantown Friends School, and joined 
by Cecelia Sewell of Springside Junior School, the 
panel was composed of the same members who took 
part in a similar program at the Secondary Education 
Board’s annual meeting iast spring: Albert B. Conkey 
of Chestnut Hill Academy; Burton P. Fowler, Head- 
master of Germantown Friends School; Mrs. Samuel 
R. Rosenbaum (Edna Phillips) head of the harp de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music; 
and Helen B. Stott of Springside School. 

After talks by the panel members there was an 
animated discussion from the floor, followed by an 
opportunity to examine a large display of books and 
records and to make purchases for the benefit of 
Springside’s library and music department. 

On November 12, a group of Springside School 
teachers and students joined representatives of thirty- 
one other secondary schools in the Philadelphia area 
in a workshop on “Improving Human Relations; A 
Challenge to the Private Schools.” 

Organized by a committee of teachers in inde- 
pendent schools, the meeting was held at the Baldwin 


School under the sponsorship of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 

The opening address, ‘“Today’s Mission,” was de- 
livered by Dr. Martin P. Chworowsky, Director of 
the Albert M. Greenfield Center for Human Rela- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania, after the 
delegates had gathered at four o’clock. 

From 4:30 to 6:00 ten discussion groups considered 
various aspects of human relations in schools, includ- 
ing: 

The Heterogeneous School; Problems in Selection and Ad- 

mission 

Private Schools and Relations among Racial and Religious 

Groups. 


The Effect of the Parent on Human Relations in the Private 
School 


The Private School and Its Relationship to its Community 

Social Groups within the private School 

Relations between Private Schools and Public Schools 

The Study of World Affairs and Its Effect on Human Rela- 

tions 

Some Specific New Techniques in Teaching Good Human 

Relations 

These subjects had been chosen after consultation 
between the teachers on the committee, and the list 
had been submitted to interested students in the par- 
ticipating schools, many of whom made useful sug- 
gestions. The discussion leaders were chosen from 
the faculties of secondary schools, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Temple University, Haverford College, 
and from the staffs of organizations working in the 
field of human relations. 

Supper was served at 6:00, followed at 7:30 by a 
short session where reports and recommendations 
were presented by the discussion groups. All those 
present agreed that the conference was a most valuable 
experiment, the recommendations made by students 
and faculty were stimulating and practical, and plans 
are already under way to follow up what was a good 
beginning. 





The Pacific Northwest Association of Independent 
Schools met at the Annie Wright Seminary, Ta- 
coma, Wash., on October 17 and 18 for its annual 
conference. Member schools which make up the 
association, formed in 1941, are: St. Helen’s Hall, 
Catlin-Hillside, and Gabel Country Day of Portland, 
Ore.; St. Paul’s, Walla Walla, Wash.; the Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash.; and Helen Bush- 
Parkside, St. Nicholas, and Lakeside School of Seattle, 
Wash., whose headmaster, Dexter K. Strong, was 
president of the association this past year. 

Subject of the conference was the place of the in- 
dependent school, its strength and shortcomings, in 
the field of education, with particular emphasis placed 
on the qualities it is trying to develop in the student 
rather than the techniques of teaching. 
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Speakers at the meetings, dinner, and panel dis- 
cussions included Dr. Duncan Ballantine, President 
of Reed College, Portland, Ore.; Dr. George E. Tay- 
lor, Professor and Executive Officer, Far Eastern De- 
partment, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; 
Elva Brown, Counselor of Women, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Marian Jenkins, Curriculum Coordinator, Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, Los Angeles County; 
and Mrs. Henry Owen, member of the Seattle School 
Board. 

New officers announced by the executive commit- 
tee for the year include Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress 
of the Annie Wright Seminary, president; James 
Angell of Catlin-Hillside, Portland, Ore., vice-presi- 
dent; and Claude Johnson of Lakeside School, Seattle, 
president of the delegate assembly which is made up 
of two representatives from each school. 

Guests of the conference included the heads of 
several schools in California: Barbara Burke of the 
Katherine Delmar Burke School, San Francisco; 
Thompson Webb of The Webb School, Claremont; 
and Major Harry H. Gaver of the Black-Foxe Mili- 
tary Institute of Los Angeles. Those coming from 
British Columbia, Canada, included Mrs. V. A. Dry- 
vynsyde of the Athlone School, Vancouver, and 
J. J. Timmins of the University School, Vancouver 
Island. Among colleges who had representatives 
present were: Menlo School and College, Menlo Park, 
Calif.; Pomona College, Claremont, Calif.; Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif., and the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 





When The Calhoun School, New York City, 
held its annual meeting on Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 15, the faculty presented its own “See It Now,” 
an informal panel discussion occasionally illustrated 
with slides. The panel consisted of seven faculty 
members including the moderator, who discussed the 
impressions and new viewpoints which they, as in- 
dividuals, had gained from summer travel in Europe, 
in Mexico, and in various parts of the United States. 
They developed the theme of the shift of interest and 
leadership from the Old World to this country, and 
discussed the problem of getting other peoples to 
understand us, and of our learning how to understand 
other peoples. The discussion was enlivened by ac- 
counts of specific experiences, some unusual, others 
amusing, and all pointing to the proverb, “With all 
thy getting, get understanding.” The trustees, par- 
ents, and alumnae who were present received the 
program with much enthusiasm. 





Following a recent conference of the Minnesota 
Association of Student Councils, the Northrop 
School Student Association is taking two concrete 
steps to improve its relations with its opposite num- 





bers in other schools in Minneapolis and its suburban 
areas. The first is to send letters to the principal of 
every city and suburban high school enclosing a copy 
of the school paper and asking him to pass it along to 
the student council and editors of the year book. 
The second step is to invite school editors of other 
papers and student council representatives from other 
schools to NCS. The plan is to have periodic luncheon 
meetings at the school with representatives of the 
public high schools. It promises good results and 
better relations among the participating groups. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


At The Brearley School, New York City, in the 
weeks preceding the national election, a political cam- 
paign was waged. Each class from the 5th through 
the 12th grades was considered a state. The 12th 
grade represented New York, the 11th, Illinois, and 
Ohio, Massachusetts, California, and Texas were 
among the other six states included. From each 
state, or class, a Democratic and Republican state 
chairman was elected and non-partisan committees, 
representing both political parties in each state, were 
chosen to supervise registration, conduct publicity 
and poster campaigns, arrange for the making of a 
ballot box, and provide for checkers and counters on 
“election day.” The 12th and 11th grades, in addi- 
tion to choosing New York and Illinois state officials 
for each party, elected the national command and 
were responsible for supervising the efforts of the 
lower grades and coordinating the whole campaign 
program. 


The campaign culminated in a schoolwide rally at 
the end of October. Each class, carrying a banner 
showing the state it represented, paraded into the 
Assembly Hall. The Democrats from each state 
carried posters, often self-made, stating their choice, 
and were followed by the Republicans proclaiming 
equally emphatically, through the signs they carried, 
how they intended to vote. Girls from the 12th and 
11th grades gave speeches, two for each side. One 
uf the speeches from the Democrats and one from the 
Republicans dealt with the issues, the backgrounds 
of the candidates, and the platforms of the parties. 
The other speech from each group was more frankly 
partisan and brought “demonstrations” from the 
audience which indicated the role of television in ac- 
quainting even the very young with the procedures of 
a political rally. Then, the national chairmen called 
upon their partisans in various states to provide en- 
tertainment, and we were treated to brief skits, songs, 
and cheers, all of a political nature. 

The day following the rally each classroom voted 
in accordance with the rules (as nearly as was feasible) 
of the state it represented. The vote was counted 
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within each state and sent to the National Head- 
quarters in the 12th grade room, or in New York 
State. The results returned to the XII’s registered 
both popular preference and the electoral college vote 
which each state would deliver to the candidate win- 
ning the popular vote in that state. The results of 
the election were announced Monday morning, No- 
vember 3, and the Brearley School anticipated the 
nation in giving overwhelming support to Mr. Eisen- 
hower. His popular majority in the Upper School 
was slim, but was large in the school as a whole. He 
lost only one “state”; it was the 11th grade, Illinois, 
which gave a slight edge to Governor Stevenson. 

The members of the history department and the 
current events teachers, who had originated the plan 
and helped it to fruition, felt that it had great educa- 
tional, as well as great entertainment, value. The 
students got firsthand experience with registration 
procedure. Members of the 6th grade, representing 
Virginia, and the 8th, representing Texas, parting 
with a penny each, got a bitter introduction to the 
poll tax system. Discussing the electoral college vote 
of each state introduced many of the younger students 
for the first time to the system by which our nation 
votes, and the discussions which resulted on the 
merits or drawbacks of the system were beneficial to 
all age groups. Incidental discoveries, such as the 
use of the absentee ballot and the whole procedure at 
a voting booth, gave the girls valuable practical in- 
formation. But perhaps the greatest contribution of 
the pre-election campaign was the interest in politics 
and the political future of the nation it aroused. 
Current Events classes throughout the school studied 
the platforms and the records of each party and in- 
vestigated the candidates, their backgrounds, and 
their ideas as revealed during the campaign. The 
students became interested, some in acquiring in- 
formation to buttress the opinions they had already 
formed, but others in learning enough, understanding 
enough to make an intelligent choice. Even if the 
Brearley students had got nothing from the political 
campaign at the school but a realization that thought 
and knowledge should precede the casting of a vote, 
those involved in the program would feel it had 
served its purpose. 





Democratic processes begun in the form of a pre- 
election political rally snowballed into a miniature 
presidential campaign at Saint Margaret’s School 
in Waterbury, Conn. After the initial suggestion 
had been made by a member of the history depart- 
ment, the student body took over. At their demand, 
seniors were elected to impersonate President Tru- 
man, Senators Nixon, Taft, and Sparkman, Governor 
Stevenson, and General Eisenhower. They were then 
equipped with campaign managers. Pollsters were 


appointed to supervise the registration of all students 
and faculty as either party members or independents. 
On a percentage basis an electoral vote by classes was 
established and party electors chosen. While the 
candidates read quantities of speeches by the men 
they were impersonating, their managers erected 
booths, and disseminated literature, pins, and stickers 
gathered from every headquarters in the area. The 
school was hung from the third floor down with pic- 
ture posters, reminders to register and vote, and ad- 
monitions for fair play. The steering committee 
raided the local police station and decorated the gym 
and polling places with bunting, flags, balloons, 
streamers, donkeys, and elephants to provide a non- 
partisan atmosphere for the definitely partisan demon- 
strations which preceded the formal meeting. When 
the lights went out and the “Star Spangled Banner” 
brought the rally to order, each candidate, costumed 
to look like the leader she represented, delivered a 
characteristic five-minute speech. The audience, like 
any adult audience, clapped, cheered, and booed. 
Later, with intentness and understanding, everyone 
clustered around the reporting board to watch the 
popular and electoral returns. The rally was fun; it 
was also authentic and student-inspired. 





Chicago has the voting machine. The Girls 
Latin School of Chicago has one, too, constructed 
by the Eighth Grade. Top-secret ingredients included 
a wooden box, a rolling pin, and some hundreds of 
feet of shelf paper. It worked without a hitch. The 
Eighth Graders held two assemblies election week. 
The first initiated the rest of the school into the poli- 
cies of the rival candidates and the electoral college. 
A skit showed the registration booth with G.I.’s, 
newly-marrieds, immigrants, and teen-agers getting 
their various problems straightened out. The second 
day the whole school, from the fourth grade up, voted. 
As the Girls Latin goes, so goes the nation! 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Following close upon Election Week and United 
Nations Week, The Knox School, Cooperstown, N.Y., 
emphasized “Korea Week.” The history department 
correlating with the Bible department offered special 
programs relating to the history, present day condi- 
tions, and the needs of the people of Korea. This 
was climaxed by the Service Chapel Committee’s 
bringing to the school Florence Root, a distinguished 
missionary-educator who has spent twenty-eight years 
in Korea as principal of The Spence School for Girls at 
Pusan, as chapel speaker. Not only was the entire 
chapel period given to Miss Root, but two class 
periods, at which time Miss Root traced the early 
history of Korea and events which led up to the Com- 
munistic march on Korea. By special request Miss 
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Root told of her thrilling and exciting experiences 
when she was carried out of Pusan on a stretcher later 
in a large basket by Korean Christians whom she did 
not know, and of her wanderings through the forests 
and mountain sides of Korea, sleeping in caves, in 
open fields, and in the woods, in her escape from the 


Communists. Miss Root brought a real challenge to 
Knox Girls, and already gifts of money and two large 
boxes of wool blankets have found their way to Korea 
from The Knox School. Interest continues, student 
and faculty knitting needles are flying, and more 
packages will be shipped to Korea. Miss Root bore 
a special gift from the Governor of the Province of 
Pusan to Governor Dewey of New York State, and 
journeyed to Albany for a special conference with 
Governor Dewey. 

The Knox School next term will have as its special 
guest for several weeks a native Japanese girl, who 
will live, work, and study with the Knox girls. Later 
a special delegation of foreign students, representing 
six different countries, from nearby Oneonta State 
Teachers’ College, will be the special guests of The 
Knox School. Already the student social and service 
committees are working out plans and details for 
special programs. 





Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., has wel- 
comed for the fifth successive year, two European 
students who have won in competition the award 
given by the American Field Service of a year’s trip 
to attend an American school. This year’s Field 
Service students are Suzanne de Gardeyn from Hol- 
land and Elizabeth Stylianidou from Greece. Those 
in previous years have represented Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, Italy, France, Norway and Sweden. 





Northrop Collegiate School, Minneapolis, ob- 
served American Education Week by inviting to the 
school a number of foreign students and personalities 
to discuss their own educational systems. The idea 
was, of course, that American students learning of 
conditions in such countries as France, Iran, Germany, 
and India would gain a better appreciation of the ad- 
vantages they enjoy. Two foreign students from the 
University of Minnesota, a member of the French de- 
partment at NCS, and the Iranian Ambassador to 
the United States were scheduled for chapel talks. 
Has Gierschicht spoke on education in West Ger- 
many since the war. Kishori Mohan spoke of the 
enlightened reform program in education now under 
way in India and briefly touched on his own reactions 
to the American educational system. The Ambassa- 
dor was forced to cancel his appointment; so A. L. 
Reed spoke on schools in his native country of Turkey. 

Each speaker met with small groups of students 
after chapel. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


An experimental project in vocational testing for 
all juniors and such seniors as wish to participate is 
being initiated at Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn., this year. The program, which will last 
throughout the year, consists of a fall term series of 
nine tests to determine aptitudes, interests, and abili- 
ties. The results of the tests in terms of an entire 
class picture will be discussed with each group in a 
meeting of the whole. During the winter term each 
student will have a personal interview to discuss in- 
dividual results with one of the members of the faculty 
in charge of testing and this will be followed by an 
interview with her college adviser. Lectures by lead- 
ers in various vocational interest fields, followed by 
discussion groups led by alumnae practising in these 
fields, will be featured in the spring term. 

Invitations to “Eighth Grader Day” brought 
twenty-eight prospective students and their mothers 
to Westover School on October 18 to see the school 
in action. Classes were open to visitors, the weather 
was fine enough to make it possible to have a picnic 
lunch at the outdoor fireplace, and there was a hockey 
game in the afternoon, followed by afternoon tea for 
the mothers and cokes in “The Corner” for their 
daughters. The response to this experiment, which 
came about at the request of some alumnae parents 
for a “Day” for girls in the eighth and ninth grades 
who are presently on the Westover admission lists, 
was enthusiastic, and it will no doubt be the first of 
many such occasions. 





One of the best lectures that has been heard at 
Westover School was the feature of the annual book 
sale sponsored by the library. Virgilia Peterson, an 
alumna of the school, who is at present moderator of 
“Author Meets Critic,” gave a talk entitled ‘Books 
in Profile,” which should more properly have been 
called “The Spirit of Liberty.” The book fair, an all 
day affair on November 9, heralded by a poster con- 
test in which a large number competed for the prize 
of ten dollars worth of books, was a great success 
both financially and from the point of view of enjoy- 
ment and literary interest. 

The Mary R. Hillard Memorial Library of West- 
over School was delighted to have Judith Wessoleck, 
a senior in the Library School of New Haven State 
Teachers College, spend her six weeks’ training period 
working there. Miss Wessoleck is the second student 
in the last two years to get her practical experience 
in the library field at Westover. 





The senior girls of Saint Margaret’s School in 
Waterbury, Conn., are experimenting with a new plan 
for developing more independent study habits. The 
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seniors are not required to go to study halls during 
the school day or in the evening but may study wher- 
ever they please. This is to help the girls learn to 
plan their time so that they will be better prepared 
to take this responsibility in college. The new plan 
is working very well. 





The annual Northrop Collegiate School Christ- 
mas Bazaar was held December 5 at the school. This 
has become a traditional activity sponsored for the 
benefit of the Community Chest of Minneapolis. 
Students aid other welfare groups in the city by sell- 
ing on commission products of blinded people for the 
Victor Blind Society, and gift items for the benefit of 
the St. Barnabas Hospital Guild. The student asso- 
ciation pledges $500 each year to the Community Chest 
Association and has always been able to oversubscribe 
this amount. 





On Sunday afternoon, November 23, the dedica- 
tion of an Angelus bell was observed at Northampton 
School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. Plans had 
begun last year, when it was decided to have the bell. 
The inspiration for it seems to have been the Angelus 
bell at Bucksteep, heard when some of the girls at- 
tended a religious conference there. The words of one 
of the girls give some of the background for the idea: 

“There is so much to be done at school that we often forget 
to stop even for a minute to think or pray or just enjoy the taste 
of life. . . . The Student Council of this year is presenting an 
Angelus bell to the school to remind us of the necessity of thought. 
The original Angelus was rung as a Call to prayer. Our Angelus 
is what we make it. There is much to think about in that brief 
minute of our own. There is world peace to pray for, boys in 
Korea to be remembered, people at home to be loved, and our 
own thoughts to be thought. 

“The bell will be inscribed with the motto, For Quiet Thought. 
It is being cast in Holland and is twenty-two inches in diameter. 
When it arrives, it will be hung in the cupola of Scott Hall. The 
Angelus will ring daily to provide us a moment of peace in the 
whirl of activities. It is such a small beginning: eighty girls 
pausing in the middle of the rush to pray and think, but it is a 
beginning. And it’s beginning with us.” 

Several members of last year’s council came back 
to school and took part in the service. The father of 
one girl offered a special prayer and another father 
gave a timely address about bells. Student contribu- 
tions to the program included a short history of bells, 
a summary of ideas on the “Need for Silence,” and 
the words of a dedication hymn. The president of 
last year’s student council made the formal presenta- 
tion of the bell to this year’s president, and the latter 
responded to accept the gift. Two girls from each 
class rang the bell for this occasion, followed by a 
statement of acceptance in unison by each class. 

The Angelus bell will ring each day at 5:45 P.M. 
It is hoped that the peals of the bell will be as mean- 
ingful as they were intended to be. 


Among the activities this fall at The Mary A. 
Burnham School in Northampton, Mass., has been 
a series of trips on Saturdays to points of historic or 
educational interest. The first trip, called ““A Tour 
of the Four Colleges,” gave the girls a glimpse of 
campus life at Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Amherst, and the 
University of Massachusetts. The second tour was 
taken to Cambridge and Boston, visiting Harvard 
and Radcliffe, the Longfellow House and the Agassiz 
Museum. In Boston the girls saw the Paul Revere 
House, climbed Bunker Hill Monument, and went 
aboard “The Constitution” at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard. 

On Saturday, October 4, the destinations were 
Williamstown and Old Bennington, Vt. Bennington 
College and Williams College were visited, and the 
return home was over the Mohawk Trail. The fourth 
trip, on Saturday, October 11, went to Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn and to historic homes of New England 
authors in Concord. About fifty girls went on each 
of these trips, which were conducted by Dr. Mildred 
Prince, head of the English department. 





The thirty-seventh production of Revels, the an- 
nual Christmas pageant, was presented at Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., on the weekend of De- 
cember 13. Parents of members of the senior class 
were invited to spend Saturday night at the school, 
as the seniors take the principal parts in Revels. 
Many families came to applaud the Christmas charac- 
ters, to join with their daughters, the headmistresses, 
and the faculty at a reception in the library after the 
play, and to spend the night in the dormitories before 
leaving for home the following morning at the be- 
ginning of the Christmas recess. 

The scene of Revels is an Elizabethan manor hall, 
and the characters in the pageant portray many of 
the Christmas customs of Elizabethan England. Al- 
though the Christmas pageant has been carried on 
for so many years, and many of the familiar charac- 
ters are always present, there are changes from year 
to year as new talents appear or new circumstances 
arise. This year the school was presented with a 
beautiful set of hand-bells which Clemewell Lay, co- 
headmistress, brought back from England. In con- 
sequence bell ringers made their appearance for the 
first time this Christmas and added immeasurably to 
the beauty of the music. 

Another innovation this year was the dramatiza- 
tion of an old poem, “The Black-Eyed Sailor.” This 
was presented for the pleasure of the Lord and Lady 
of the Manor by a group of five students interested 
in the ballad. 

The old Christmas favorites were, of course, pres- 
ent. The lords and ladies, dressed in the beautiful 
clothes of the sixteenth century from Emma Willard’s 
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steadily growing costume collection, danced the 


stately pavane. The boar’s head, which each year 
new students are delighted to find is real, was borne 
into the hall followed by mustard, mince pie, and 
plum pudding. St. George slew the Turkish Knight, 
the Dragon, and finally married the King of Egypt’s 
daughter. The morris dancers and sword dancers, the 
herald and the jester, the piper and drummer, the 
hobby horse and Father Christmas, and the Christmas 
sprite astride the Yule log — all added to the familiar 
and ever-new gaiety of Christmas Revels. 


Revels, although it is the special production of the 
senior class, is really a cooperative production of the 
whole school. The younger classes learn the carols 
which are a part of the pageant, and take the roles of 
pages for the manor house. Students in the art de- 
partment fashion the decorations. The chairman of 
the speech department coaches the speaking actors. 
The dances are taught by a member of the physical 
education department who has spent several summers 
in England studying the authentic English country 
dance. And, finally, the historical significance of the 
Christmas traditions are explained at a special school 
assembly before Revels by the chairman of the Eng- 
lish department, who said in her talk this year, ““The 
spirit of Revels here is the spirit of goodwill, of uni- 
versal contribution and cooperation, by many who 
are not now at the school as well as by those who are.” 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


This year because of retirements and marriages there are 
seven new members on the faculty of Abbot Academy in An- 
dover, Mass. Mrs. Paul de Gavre, who is a graduate of New 
Jersey College for Women and who has had teaching experience 
at the Knox School and at Stuart Hall, has joined the Latin de- 
partment. Eleanor Jennings, who received her M.A. degree 
from Smith College and who has taught at Walnut Hill and at 
Stuart Hall, is teaching history. Pamela Tinker, a graduate of 
Sheffield University, England, and a member of the faculty of 
Harrogate College in Yorkshire, England, is an exchange teacher 
in biology. Howard Coon, a graduate of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, is teaching art. The three new members of 
the English department are: Patience Hunkin, who is a graduate 
of Cambridge University, England, and who has her Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Strasbourg in France, I. Agnete 
Wulff, a graduate of London University, England, and Mar- 
guerite Jupp, who has her M.A. degree from Radcliffe College. 





Ralph D. Rutenber, Jr., headmaster of The MacDuffie 
School for Girls, Springfield, Mass., announces the appoint- 
ment of four new teachers this year. 

Arthur S. Harris, Jr., of Durham, N. H., is the new head of 
the English department. Mr. Harris was graduated from 
Harvard in 1942 and received his M.A. in English from Boston 
University. He has taught English at Georgia School of Tech- 


nology, and, for the last five years, at the University of New 
Hampshire. 





Pearle E. Putnam, of Southbridge, Mass., comes to the 
school as teacher of chemistry and biology after four years at 
the Emma Willard School. Miss Putnam was graduated from 
Simmons College and has a Master’s degree from Columbia. 

Assisting in the English department is Marianne Piazza, of 
Wakefield, Mass. Miss Piazza is an honor graduate of Radcliffe, 
with an M.A. in the teaching of English from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. She has taught previously at 
Cushing Academy. 

Betty Ann Wiesner, of East Hartford, Conn., is director of 
physical education and recreation. She received a B.S. degree 
with honors from Russell Sage College in 1949, and for the last 
three years has been director of physical education at Stuart 
Hall School. 





Margaret Douglas Jefferson is the new associate principal of 
The Gill School of Bernardsville, N. J. Miss Jefferson came 
to Gill last July from The Baldwin School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
where she taught science for eight years. Her wide and varied 
experience with young people includes ten years with the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as Na- 
tional Field Secretary doing promotional work and leadership 
training all over the United States, and as Director of Educa- 
tion and Girls’ Work at Grace Church and at St. George’s 
Church, both in New York City. For two years she was Execu- 
tive Director of the Pelham, N. Y., Girl Scouts. 

Miss Jefferson was graduated from the Pennsylvania College 
for Women in 1931 and holds a master of science degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania. She had done further graduate 
work at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass., 
at New York University, and at Columbia. 





Mrs. Irene Kohl, a graduate of Butler University, and a 
former teacher in Indianapolis, Peoria, and Minneapolis, has 
joined the faculty of The Northrop Collegiate School, Min- 
neapolis, as a third grade teacher. Mrs. Harriet Lansing was 
forced to resign because of ill health. 





There are four new members of the faculty at Westover 
School, Middlebury, Conn., this year. Rose Dyson, A.B. Smith, 
M.A. Columbia, is Director of Admissions; Jean Horstman, 
A.B. Vassar, M.A. N. Y. University, is teaching piano; Cora 
Sydenstricker, A.B. Ohio State, M.A. Yale, is teaching mathe- 
matics; Betty Soule, A.B. Colby College, M.A. University of 
Wisconsin, is also teaching mathematics. 





The Girls’ School of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., has 
announced the following appointments to its faculty this year: 
Mrs. Gerald Ferris (who taught at the school formerly as Miss 
Armitage) has returned to teach French, while her husband 
teaches French in the Boys’ School. Richard Ferris, formerly of 
The Taft and The Litchfield Schools, is teaching general science 
in both the Girls’ and the Boys’ Schools. Evelyn Hawkins, A.B. 
Smith, 1952, is teaching Latin. 








REPORT OF SEMINAR ON SEX EDUCATION 


The report of the sessions of the weekend Seminar on 
Sex Education held at The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., 
uuader the auspices of the Secondary Education Board 
last September has been delayed in preparation. It is 
expected that it will be ready to mail to member schools 
late in January. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


Several projects are rapidly taking shape at the 
Williston Junior School, Easthampton, Mass., as a 
result of the new drive to integrate practical experi- 
ence with classroom instruction. The first is allied 
with work in mathematics; the second with social 
studies; and the last two with English. 

Under the guidance of Earle Joy, mathematics 
teacher, the eighth grade mathematics sections plan 
to operate a school bank. Individual accounts based 
on the weekly allowance of fifty cents per boy will be 
opened for each student. Individual bank accounts 
will be checked as a part of a regular mathematics 
class. The eighth graders are further studying the 
plan to see whether such realistic touches as loans 
or interest on accounts can be added. 

Social studies investigations have raised many 
questions about government, and a plan is now under 
way to establish a school student government. To 
date the eventual form has been left flexible, but it 
has been decided to elect a Council from a small group 
by faculty and students. The Council when elected 
will meet regularly with the headmaster and social 
studies teacher to work out a constitution and a 
definite plan of operation. 

Jerome Ennis, reading and science teacher, is spon- 
soring a public speaking program which will eventually 
include at least one talk from each seventh and eighth 
grade student. Speeches are presented every other 
Sunday evening after supper and before Vespers. 
Comments by judges follow the speeches and on each 
occasion selections are made for a final competition 
to be held in June as part of the Commencement 
exercises. 

Boys interested in written English may take part 
in the publication of a school newspaper. Named the 
Ink Blot, this mimeographed publication will appear 
on approximately a monthly schedule and is planned 
to give a wider spread to some of the better student 
writing, both creative and reportorial. 

It is hoped that as the year progresses, class inves- 
tigations will stimulate interest in other activities 
through which boys may continue to give expression 
to their talents and in which they may experience a 
practical application of their regular instruction. 





In order to re-assess the educational and social 
values of having an honor roll, the Miami Country 
Day and Resident School, of Miami, Fla., has ap- 
pointed a faculty committee to ascertain the views 


of the students, teachers, parents, and neighboring 
schools concerning the whole question of this form of 
academic recognition. 

Members of the committee, Gertrude Peters, Rob- 
ert Renfro, Ben Frazier, and William Ellis have 
already formulated a questionnaire which has been 
answered by the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
This questionnaire comprises twenty pertinent view- 
points regarding the honor roll at the school. 

Further questionnaires will be sent to patrons and 
to other schools, and it is hoped that the answers will 
aid in the re-examination of the whole problem. 

Also under scrutiny is the question of awards for 
academic achievement, along the same line as mono- 
gram awards for athletic achievement. 


NEW BUILDINGS, IMPROVEMENTS 


Princeton Country Day School of Princeton, 
N. J., has recently completed construction of two 
classrooms, thus rounding out a building program be- 
gun four years ago. Latest additions to the school’s 
plant, overlooking Lake Carnegie in Princeton, in- 
clude a gymnasium-auditorium and a four classroom 
wing attached to the school’s main building. 

An increase in student enrollment to 143 has also 
necessitated dividing the lower grades into small 
teaching units. 





The opening of the winter term at the Polytechnic 
Elementary and Junior High School (Pasadena, 
Calif.) found the second unit in the school’s building 
program ready for occupancy. This unit comprises 
the new library and an adjoining classroom for junior 
high school use. Proceeds of the second annual Fall 
Festival, held on Saturday afternoon and evening, Oc- 
tober 25, provided the furnishings and equipment for 
the new building. Planned with this special objective 
in view, the Festival was so successfully organized by 
parents of the school, and so enthusiastically sup- 
ported by parents, pupils, alumni, and friends, that 
the sum of $5,500 was realized for the completion of 
the project, which will greatly increase the effective- 
ness of the school’s work in all grades. 





Friends Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass., is 
adding to its facilities by enlarging its library. Through 
the generosity of friends of the school, a number of 
additional volumes have been donated. In addition 
a contribution from the parents’ group, amounting to 
$1,000, has been earmarked for the purchase of refer- 
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ence books and other volumes. The library has been 
freshly painted, and new and more efficient shelving 
has been built by one of the parents. The library is 
in charge of a group of students working under the 
direction of a trained librarian. 





Two years ago Springside School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., purchased a new building for the use of its grow- 
ing Junior School. In the summer of 1951 the ground 
floor of the newly acquired building was made ready 
for classroom and library use. In the summer of 1952 
the second floor was remodelled into two attractive 
classrooms and one room on the third floor was pre- 
pared for a music room. There remained untouched 
two small rooms on the third floor. What of their 
future? 

This fall has seen the renovation of these two 
rooms through the active participation of a commit- 
tee of fourth grade mothers. There now stand ready 
for use a modern kitchen and an attractive living 
room. The mothers committee assisted by fourth 
grade girls chose the colors for the new rooms, cleaned 
off the paint and paper that were already there, and 
painted both rooms. Then the convener of the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Kenneth Koerber, with four of the girls, 
went shopping for the material for the curtains and 
draperies and the mothers went to work again mak- 
ing them. Now all is in readiness for cooking projects 
in all the grades of the junior school and for small 
teas and luncheons of girls and mothers and dads. 





The auditorium of The Rectory School, Pom- 
fret, Conn., used both for entertainments and evening 
study periods, has recently been equipped with fluores- 
cent lamps which afford forty-five-foot candles of 
light. Also, seven of the school’s classrooms have 
been furnished with new lights this fall. In part this 
lighting program has been carried out with the sup- 
port of a trustee of the school. 





Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., has recently 
received a generous gift of two acres of land adjoining 
the Academy property. This land was purchased by 
Mrs. Henry Oliver Rea and presented to the Academy 
as a memorial to her two sons William and Thomas 
Frick. The land will be developed immediately as an 
additional playing field. This will complete the plans 
made some years ago to increase the Academy’s physi- 
cal facilities to meet the greatly increased enrollment. 
The new wing presented by parents and friends in 
1950 has done much to enable the faculty to strengthen 
and broaden the curriculum, and with the addition of 
the new playing field, it is expected that the Academy 
will be in a stronger position to serve the community. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
The Lake Forest Day School (Lake Forest, III.) 


is celebrating its silver anniversary this year. A 
number of events, commemorating the founding of 
the school twenty-five years ago, have already taken 
place, and several more are contemplated for the 
winter and spring terms. 

A dinner held on September 12, at which alumni 
and former teachers were the guests of honor, opened 
the festivities. Several short, informal talks by per- 
sons connected with the school in earlier days, and 
films showing important events in the history of the 
institution formed the entertainment. The alumni 
particularly enjoyed browsing among a large collec- 
tion of early photographs and the files of the school 
yearbook, which yielded a number of candid “before 
and after” shots of themselves and their friends. 

The silver anniversary theme was also carried out 
at the annual meeting of the school corporation on 
October 28. The evening began with a dinner honor- 
ing the twenty original guarantors of the schooi, whose 
generous financial help enabled the young organiza- 
tion to weather the first difficult years of its life. Also 
attending were all present members of the board of 
directors, all past presidents of the board, and all 
faculty members, together with the husbands and 
wives of each group. Again the program consisted of 
informal speeches of a reminiscent character con- 
tributed by persons with an intimate knowledge of 
the school in its early days. 

Later in the evening the guests adjourned to the 
school gymnasium to join the parents of present stu- 
dents for the formal business meeting of the corpora- 
tion. After the election of new board members and 
the reading of reports by officers and Headmaster 
McCall Maxwell, the main speaker, Robert Strozier, 
was introduced. 

Mr. Strozier, Dean of Students at the University 
of Chicago, is well known in this area for his stimu- 
lating lectures on educational subjects, and is par- 
ticularly familiar to Lake Foresters through his in- 
troduction of the Great Books Series into this com- 
munity five years ago. 

A popular feature of the anniversary celebration 
has been an exhibition on display in the school art 
gallery which provides a graphic history of the growth 
of the school, from its original home in a private house 
on Deerpath Avenue, to the present group of three 
modern buildings it now occupies on Green Bay Road. 

The exhibit includes early and subsequent photo- 
graphs of founders, principals, building additions, 
classes, athletics, and activities of interest to those 
associated with the school. Also shown are architects’ 
plans and blueprints, and the master plan for the 
planting and beautification of the grounds, a plan 
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which is still in the process of realization. The work 
of organizing and arranging this display was carried 
out by Joan Reid, art director of the Day school. 

A project in which the students themselves are 
participating is the publication of “The Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Book.” This brochure, whose produc- 
tion will probably prove to be a year-long undertak- 
ing, is being written, edited, and printed by the mem- 
bers of the Printing Club, a group composed of sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade pupils. 

The editorial and technical work is being done 
under the supervision of Kirby Judd, sixth grade 
teacher and faculty adviser of the club. Joan Reid is 
helping the young printers in the preparation of illus- 
trative material for the pamphlet. Wood cuts made 
in art class and photographs largely taken and de- 
veloped by the boys and girls themselves will be used 
for this purpose. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Mass., cele- 
brated United Nations Week with messages to people 
all over the world, donations toward a CARE metal 
plow for a backward area, school assemblies, and a 
U.N. Day birthday party. 

The school has received a message from CARE 
that the plow is on its way to a needy family in India. 
A part of the necessary funds was derived from in- 
dividual voluntary donations by the boys, the rest 
from the boys’ own community chest. A small model 
of the plow was made and placed on a contribution 
box into which boys dropped their donations. This 
project was proposed by Henry Halsted of the faculty 
as a recognition of the responsibility to work for better 
conditions everywhere. 

The students are also awaiting replies to the U.N. 
Day greeting cards which they sent to 150 persons 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America. These 
bore greetings from Eaglebrook School to foreign 
graduates of the school, their parents, to the French 
school in which Eaglebrook is interested, and to many 
other addresses collected from boys and faculty. 





A truly unique set of puppets has brought national 
recognition to Mildred Burcham and her second 
grade students at Kent School, Englewood, Colo. 

When interest in the class project, “Community 
Helpers,” seemed alarmingly feeble, this ingenious 
teacher brought to school a number of long-handled 
wooden spoons, some cotton yarn, crepe paper, and 
scraps of material. With only a few suggestions from 
her, the children began to create their own models of 
firemen, nurses, policemen, and more community 
helpers than had ever been thought of before. Only 
the profiles of these “puppets” were similar. Crayon, 


easily removed in case of error in facial detail and for 
re-use, was applied to the bowl of the spoon, and 
rolls of newsprint were used for arms. One observant 
child insisted that the arms be fastened very loosely 
to her puppet because “whenever Mother tells our 
painter anything, he only shrugs his shoulders.” 

There were many impromptu performances with 
these popular puppets, and because face, hair, and 
costume are so easily altered, they will be used again 
and again throughout the year. More details about 
them may be found in the January issue of Funior 
Arts and Activities. 

Having thoroughly enjoyed John O’Reilly’s The 
Glob, sixth grade students at Kent School took some 
time from their study of ancient history and prehis- 
toric animals to write and dramatize an amusing 
work which they called “Flotsam and Jetsam, the 
Prehistoric Twins.” 

These same students gave a most excellent demon- 
stration at Denver University when their teacher, 
Jennie Soderstrom, addressed the Western States’ 
Speech Conference on “‘The Efficacy of Choral Read- 
ing as a Teaching Method.” They presented a hymn 
of thanksgiving, once chanted by the Egyptians to 
the Nile River god, and Psalm One Hundred. A study 
and comparison of ancient Egyptian and Hebrew 
religions had been a part of their regular class work. 





The members of the Cathedral Choir School, 
New York City, participated in the ceremonies of lay- 
ing the cornerstone of the new wing at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, on November 2. 





A new publication by members of the staff of the 
Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High School, 
Pasadena, Calif., was ready in time for use during 
the 1952 holiday season. “One Christmas,” a carol 
play with libretto by Vivian Merrill Young and carol 
arrangements by Ruth Bampton, had its first presen- 
tation four years ago as the lower school Christmas 
play at Polytechnic. Mrs. Young is instructor in 
dramatics at the school, and Miss Bampton is in 
charge of the music department. 

Scheduled for publication in 1953 is Miss Bamp- 
ton’s song, “Love Came Down at Christmas,” with 
words by Christina Rossetti. Miss Bampton has 
dedicated this composition to Grace Henley, princi- 
pal of Polytechnic from 1915 until 1946. 

“One Christmas” is published by C. C. Birchard 
& Company, and “Love Came Down at Christmas” 
will be issued by the Boston Music Company. 





Many students of The Pine Cobble School at 
Williamstown, Mass., are enrolled in the newly-or- 
ganized Berkshire Junior Symphony Orchestra. The 
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orchestra now numbers forty-five and the directors 
plan to enroll sixty before the end of the season. The 
group rehearses from 10:00 to 11:30 every Saturday 
morning at Chapin Hall, a Williams College building 
which has been placed at the disposal of the group. 

The symphony is conducted by Walter Lehmann 
of the Pine Cobble School faculty. Thomas King 
concertmaster of the Berkshire Symphony, which is 
the adult organization and counterpart of the Junior 
Symphony, assists Mr. Lehmann in training the 
young musicians. 

Attendance has been excellent and a concert is 
planned for the near future. All elementary and high 
school students are eligible to join. 

Members of the orchestra come from both public 
and independent schools in the Northern Berkshire 
area. The group has received many contributions 
from parents and extreme interest has been shown 
in the community. 





On Thursday, December 11, the children of the 
Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., held 
their annual Christmas Festival. The objects of this 
year’s fund were announced by the Student Council 
as three in number — additional athletic equipment, 
additional books for the school library, and renova- 
tion of the school’s little theater. Featured at the 
Festival itself were all the Christmas needs — greens 
in the form of wreaths and other decorations, toys, 
handwork, Christmas wrappings, package decorations, 
tags, and a handsome food table. Refreshments were 
sold and games provided for young children who 
accompanied their parents. A Grab Bag for both 
children and adults was in operation throughout the 
Festival. The drawing was made for the lucky win- 
ner of the pastel portrait to be done by Gene Frye, 
chances for which had been on sale for the past month. 
And as an added feature this year a White Elephant 
Table was run with many attractive bargains in 
Christmas presents for both young and old includ- 
ing such articles as vases, lamps, candlesticks, picture 
frames, dolls, trays, costume jewelry, and many 
other novelties. The Festival began at 2:30 in the 
afternoon. There was a small admission charge of 
25 cents for adults and 10 cents for children. A large 
throng of young and old were on hand. 





Book Week at The Buckley School, New York 
City, started with an assembly presided over by the 
co-chairmen of the Library Committee. This com- 
mittee, a part of Buckley’s student government, is 
made up of one boy from each class, elected at the 
annual class elections. Various members of the com- 
mittee gave “sales talks” on new books on display in 
the library. 





The Book Exhibition is an annual event to which 
parents are invited. All boys are given an oppor- 
tunity to spend at least one period in the library, 
making lists of books which interest them. These 
lists are taken home and, if permission is given, the 
library orders the books. 

The Exhibition is selected from the stock of a local 
bookshop by the librarian. Profit from the book 
sales goes into the school library fund. The school 
believes that the real importance of the exhibition 
lies in the opportunity given the boys to examine new 
books and to discuss them with each other and with 
their parents. It has been a Buckley tradition for 
twenty years and is eagerly looked forward to by 
parents and boys alike. 


PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONS 

In December, the Parent-Teachers’ Association of 
The Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass., 
sponsored the showing of John and Lois Jay’s latest 
ski film “Olympic Victory” for the benefit of the 
school’s scholarship fund. Of the 1200 tickets avail- 
able, nearly half were sold by the children among the 
townspeople, the college faculty and students. 





A mother-daughter project at the Springside 
School, Philadelphia, is the school store. The idea 
of a school supply store originated with last year’s 
sixth grade from a question that was put in the di- 
rector’s box: “Why can’t we have Springside book 
covers?” Conferences were held with committees 
from the fifth and sixth grades, the faculty, and the 
Parent-Teacher Council. When the plans were laid 
the Parent-Teacher Council Chairman, Mrs. Clapham, 
and her committee labored during the summer to col- 
lect the inventory of Springside book covers, pen- 
nants, stickers, pencils, tablets; scotch tape, ball- 
point pens, etc. The Parent-Teacher Council under- 
wrote the store to the extent of $200. A committee 
of four girls painted a big cupboard to match the 
other woodwork in the room, and the janitor, Patrick, 
put on a brand new padlock. By the second week of 
school, the Triple S, as the store has been nicknamed, 
was open for business. 

The sixth grade girls operate the store with the 
aid of their teacher, Mrs. Clark, and a committee of 
mothers. Originally the store was open two after- 
noons a week, but now that the first rush is over the 
store is open on Tuesday only from 2:40 to 3:10. An 
active branch has been established at senior school. 
Orders are taken there on Tuesdays and deliveries are 
made on Wednesdays. A bank account has been 
opened at the Pennsylvania Company. 

Through the medium of the store, the sixth grade 
girls have made the pleasantest kind of contacts with 
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the younger grades, with senior school, and with the 
parents; and they have gained much first-hand experi- 
ence in banking and merchandising. Mrs. Clark, the 
sixth grade teacher, says, “Only twice in the history 
of the store has the account balanced exactly, but so 
much learning has been accomplished! The store has 
changed in the girls’ minds from a plaything to a re- 
sponsibility and a thing of pride.” 





Parents’ night at East Woods School, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., was held on Wednesday, October 15. 
This has become an annual custom and deserves 
mention for several good reasons: First and foremost, 
because there were over 200 parents who attended, 
representing over 80 per cent of all the children. 
Secondly, these Parents’ Nights are held early in the 
year so that the parents may meet the instructors of 
their children informally, thereby paving the way for 
future individual conferences if necessary. Lastly, 
the school has placed itself frankly before the parents 
early in the year, and the parents know clearly what 
their children will cover by June. 

Festivities commence, as is the custom, about 
8:45, with an address by the headmaster and one by 
the President of the Board of Trustees. These two 
talks do not total more than half an hour, and then 
the parents go to their children’s home rooms. Ten 
minutes are allotted at this point so that they can 
find their child’s desk and examine the contents 
thereof. Of course, these have been carefully screened 
that afternoon by the teachers. 


Then comes the focal point of the evening, six 
twelve-minute periods, just as in the regular school 
day. This gives the parents a chance to experience a 
simulated school day and it gives the teachers the 
opportunity to outline their courses of study and to 
mention briefly any particularly difficult topics which 
will arise during the year. The twelve-minute period 
is just about the right psychological length, long 
enough to give a fairly decent exposition and leave 
the parents wanting to continue. 


A small point but an important one is the fact 
that the parents always endeavor to sit in their own 
child’s seat, thereby establishing a real bond of in- 
timacy with the child’s school life. This identity with 
the child makes the whole evening more meaningful 
for both teachers and parents. 


After the classes are finished, everybody goes 
down to have cake and coffee and to continue the in- 
formal chats begun between classes. The whole 
evening is made as informal and pleasant as possible; 
the teachers are not put on the spot, and in turn, 
they do not give vent to criticism of the children. A 
lot of initial problems are ironed out, and the stage 
is set for future conferences during the year. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


New additions to the faculty of Friends Academy, North 
Dartmouth, Mass., include the following: 

Joan Adaskin, a graduate of Western Reserve University and 
the Boston University Workshop, is teaching mathematics in 
the upper school. She is also assisting on the playground with 
young children and helping in the music program. 


Constance Bergersen, a graduate of Middlebury College and 
the Sorbonne, is teaching French and Latin and also assisting 
with girls’ athletics in the afternoons. 

The first grade position is held by Mrs. Priscilla B. Galloway, 
who, after graduating from Wheaton College and taking addi- 
tional training at the Nursery Training School in Boston, taught 
the first grade in the Fairhaven public schools. Mrs. Galloway 
is combining considerable training in art with her work in the 
first grade. 

Mrs. William Johnson has been retained on a full time basis 
to teach art in all classes in the school. A suitable studio has been 
arranged in a separate building. Mrs. Johnson is a graduate of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, where she has taught, as 
well as in the Spence School and Miss Hewitt’s Classes in New 
York City. 


Albert C. Knaus, Jr., Marietta College A.B., and Harvard 
University M.A.T., is teaching social studies and coaching light 
weight teams. Before coming to Friends Academy, Mr. Knaus 
was on the faculty at the Belmont Hill School. 

Mrs. Albert C. Knaus, Jr., is teaching social studies and 
English in the lower school. She, too, is a graduate of Marietta. 
Mr. and Mrs. Knaus are taking charge of dramatics at the 
Academy. 

C. Richard Shaw is teaching science in grades 5 through 7 
and has taken charge of the school library. Mr. Shaw is a gradu- 
ate of the George School and Swarthmore and holds a Master’s 
degree in Library Science from Georgetown University. Before 
joining the faculty at Friends Academy, Mr. Shaw was an in- 
structor at Columbia University. 


George T. Sipp, a graduate of the University of Michigan, 
has been teaching mathematics and English and coaching the 
older boys’ athletic teams. 

Ita O’Neil has joined the faculty to teach the third grade. 
She is a graduate of Lesley College and formerly taught in public 
schools around Boston. 

Capt. William F. Girouard, assistant headmaster, returns to 
the Academy for the winter term after a year’s leave of absence 
for active duty in the Marine Corps. During this tour of duty, 
Capt. Girouard was commanding officer of the instructors’ 
school at the Marine recruit base in San Diego, Calif. 





The Lower School of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., an- 
nounces the following appointments to its faculty this year: 
Virginia Haffenreffer (graduate of Briarcliffe Junior College) is 
assistant in the Kindergarten. Mary Lanmanis teaching grade 4; 
Hope Williams is teaching grade 2; Josephine Doane is teaching 
Kindergarten; Margot Cunningham is teaching the Connecting 
Class, with Emily Loring as her assistant. 





Shore Country Day School, Beverly, Mass., has opened 
the second attractive modern building in its lower school unit. 
An auditorium, to be built in the near future, will complete this 
unit. Dorothy G. Walker, who was at Fay School, has come 
from Milwaukee-Downer Seminary to be assistant headmistress 
and supervisor of the lower school. As the upper school enroll- 
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ment has increased this year, the following have joined the 
faculty. Frank Tuxbury, Jr., from St. Albans School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has charge of the second section of the sixth class; 
William Calvin Kennard from the Harvey School, Hawthorne, 
N. Y., is teaching English and Latin, and Guido Masiero, a 
graduate of Springfield College, is the new overall athletic di- 


rector for the boys. 





Dr. Archibald Hart, Assistant Headmaster in charge of the 
Home Instruction Department of the Calvert School, in Balti- 
more, has been appointed a member of the Committee on Re- 
vision of the By-Laws of the National Home Study Council of 
Washington, D. C. 





Two additions to the Princeton Country Day School, 
Princeton, N. J., faculty have been announced. George L. 
Nicholas, formerly associated with St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
and the Brown and Nichols School, Cambridge, is teaching Eng- 
lish in the First and Second Forms. Richard Griggs, formerly 
on the administrative staff of Princeton University is mathe- 
matics master in the same grades. 





The headmaster of Shady Side Academy’s Junior School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Erwin W. Cole, will retire on July 1, 1953, hav- 
ing served in his present position since 1913. For the past two 
years he has been a member of the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Academic Schools, an or- 
ganization which governs the private elementary schools of 
Pennsylvania under the authority granted by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. No successor has yet been appointed to fill 
the position which Mr. Cole has held with distinction for nearly 
forty years. 





The Rev. Kenneth W. Mann, S.T.B., M.S., has been ap- 
pointed as Psychological Counsellor at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and his services have been made available to the 
Cathedral Choir School, New York City. 





It was recently announced that Archibald Robinson Hoxton, 
Jr., had accepted the invitation of the trustees of the Green Vale 
School, Glen Head, N. Y., to become the headmaster of Green 
Vale on July 1, 1953. Mr. Hoxton’s family has long been active 
in the field of education, his grandfather having been Associate 
Headmaster of the Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va., and 
his father headmaster of that school from 1914 to 1951, a period 
of thirty-seven years, 

Mr. Hoxton graduated from Yale University in the class of 
1939. He also holds a Master’s Degree from George Washington 
University. For the last three years he has been headmaster of 
the Fairfield Country Day School at Fairfield, Conn. 





The University Lower School of Cleveland is pleased to 
announce the appointment of Mrs. George A. Kleinfeld as 
primary assistant. She also serves as instructor in music. Mrs. 
Kleinfeld was graduated from Western Reserve University in 
1950 with a B.A. degree. She majored in music and has done 
graduate work in this subject. Mrs. Kleinfeld is active in music 
circles in Cleveland, and has her own private pupils. 

Mrs. Blanche H. Chase of University School has been ap- 
pointed as a representative of the Independent Schools in the 
Cleveland area, to the board of the Association for Childhood 
Education of Greater Cleveland. 

Peter Barnard represents University School on the planning 
committee of the Independent Schools Association of Greater 
Cleveland. 





Two new teachers have joined the faculty of The Buckley 
School, New York City, this year: James C. Gleason, B.S, in 
Education from State Teachers’ College, West Chester, Pa., who 
has taught for seven years at St. Albans School in Washington, 
D.C., is teaching the fifth grade at Buckley. Edith C. Hall, 
who majored in Child Study at The Garland School in Boston 
and taught for three years at The Park School, Brookline, Mass., 
is teaching the second grade. 





Thomas Rawson Barrett, who taught last year at St. Thomas’ 
Choir School, in New York City, joined the staff of The Rectory 
School, Pomfret, Conn., in September. A graduate of the 
Morristown School, Morristown, N. J., and of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., Mr. Barrett is teaching English and 
science. Mrs. Barrett, who prepared for a career in art at the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum Art School, is a member of the arts 
and crafts faculty at Rectory. 

Robert H. Eckhardt, B.A., M.A. New Hampshire Univer- 
sity, has replaced W. Huntington Thompson as Director of 
Studies at The Rectory School. Mr. Eckhardt came to Rectory 
from the Emerson School in 1942 and returned here after three 
and a half years in the Army as instructor in English and mathe- 
matics. He has been the head of the mathematics department 
since 1949. 

W. Huntington Thompson, Assistant Headmaster and Di- 
rector of Studies at The Rectory School from 1943 to 1952, re- 
signed last June in order to enter the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., as a candidate for the B.D. degree. 
Mrs. Thompson, formerly head of the science department at 
Rectory, is teaching at the Buckingham School. 

John B. Bigelow, headmaster of The Rectory School, was 
elected to membership on the executive committee of the Connec- 
ticut Independent Schools Association last June. 





Harriet Morgan Tyng, who for six years had been Director 
of Willard Day School, the lower school of Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., died in St. Johnsbury, Vt., on October 31, 
1952. She had been on leave of absence from the school for over 
a year because of illness. 


Miss Tyng came to Willard Day School in the fall of 1946, a 
year after Emma Willard had opened the Margaret Gorham 
Cluett House for the elementary grades. She was an imagina- 
tive and sensitive teacher, sympathetically interested in all her 
students, both boys and girls. It was largely through the efforts 
of Miss Tyng, who worked closely with the headmistresses of 
Emma Willard, Anne Wellington and Clemewell Lay, that 
Willard Day School has grown to almost capacity enrollment in 
the past six years. 

The equal number of boys and girls in the lower grades of 
the school indicates the success of her plan to make Willard Day 
School a coeducational institution. Under her administration 
at the school a curriculum was developed that included music, 
art, and science for all students from kindergarten through the 
eighth grade, as well as the more regular courses of study. 

Born in Cranford, N. J., in 1905, Miss Tyng graduated from 
Barnard College in 1928. Graduate work in English and educa- 
tion at Columbia University and Bryn Mawr College followed. 
Her teaching experience included six years at Miss Fine’s School 
in Princeton, N. J., a year at Montgomery School for Boys, now 
Montgomery Country Day School of Wynnewood, Pa., and 
nine years at Winsor School in Boston. There she taught suc- 
cessively the fifth, sixth, and eighth grades, and later became 
assistant in the administration of the lower school. 

Miss Tyng was a member of the Elementary Schools Com- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING FOR ETHICAL 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


By Vircinia HARRINGTON 


Miss Harrington, of Barnard College, delivered the following talk in the Social Studies section of the Secondary Education Board's 


26th Annual Conference last March. 


I 


HE Social Studies offer an excellent area for the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values, though 
perhaps no more so than literature with its 

constant concern for good and evil. However, it 
may be possible to avoid the issue of good and evil 
in literature in our attention to plot, structure, and 
form, but it is impossible to avoid teaching ethical 
and spiritual values in the social studies, implicitly if 
not explicitly, since they deal essentially with human 
relations, either in the past or in the present, either 
between men as individuals or between groups. 


It is important to stress the imp/icit teaching. It 
is important for us to recognize that if, in the effort 
to be “impartial” and “objective,” we refuse to show 
our students that ethical and spiritual values are in- 
volved, we are actually teaching them that such values 
are not involved, or, indeed, that they may not exist. 

If, for example, individual rights do not rest on 
principles which in the last analysis are moral (and 
still further in my opinion spiritual), they rest upon 
naked force of numbers; they may be taken away 
whenever a superior force so decides, and we may 
not complain. 

My first demand, therefore, is that the teacher 
initially be conscious of his own values, and then that 
he examine his teaching to see whether he is uncon- 
sciously teaching something he does not believe in at 
all. 

In the social studies we can hardly avoid teaching 
something about the nature of man. Do we, in the 
spirit of the Enlightenment, indicate that man is per- 
fectible, that any evil in him is the result of poor 
environment or poor education? If so, how do we 
explain the upsurge of brutality even in highly edu- 
cated and cultured societies? Do we show how the 
inveterate selfishness of man brings evil results out 
of good intentions, how in seeking to solve one prob- 
lem, we have so many times created two new ones 
(e.g. the Industrial Revolution)? And do we see that 
no class is exempt from self-seeking? In dealing with 
the causes of wars, do we allow the young to retain 
their black-and-white outlook, or do we increase their 
understanding of the essential solidarity of mankind 
by pointing out how all parties are involved in bring- 
ing on the débacle, that there are only differences in 


degree of responsibility? Do we show how self- 
righteousness of the victors in making peace treaties 
leads to future conflict? 


In the more abstract social studies, do we make 
man so much the product of his environment and his 
inheritance as to take away any real responsibility 
for his own actions? Do we depersonalize him, by 
dealing with men always collectively, as a factor or a 
commodity, as something to be counted and manipu- 
lated? 

The student should be made conscious of the im- 
plicit moral and spiritual values he takes for granted. 
We should take time to point out, for example, the 
philosophical assumptions which undergird ideas like 
democracy and liberty, to distinguish between liberty 
and irresponsibility, to point out the relation of 
power to principle. 


II 


On the other hand, I am inclined to think that 
the teaching of moral and spiritual values should be 
didactic somewhere, or if that expression is redundant, 
should be presented directly. The social studies are 
not really the place to establish the va/idity of such 
values, unless philosophy and religion be included 
among the social studies. It seems to me that the 
student is entitled to complain (as he does!) if history 
and economics are made too exclusively the vehicle 
for moral training. 


Finally, the student should not be compelled to 
accept the instructor’s position, of course, dut we 
should not, in a mistaken concept of “objectivity,” 
refuse to reveal our own principles, or sedulously con- 
ceal our judgments and conclusions. We have, I 
think, confused objectivity and impartiality. They 
are not really synonymous. When I am ill, I want 
my physician to be objective about my illness, but I 
definitely do not want him to be impartial. Indeed, 
the Olympian aloofness from decision of the teacher 
can be very bewildering to the student. If a person 
who has been dealing with a body of material for ten 
or twenty years cannot come to any conclusions, 
what is the student to assume but that there are no 
conclusions to be reached? Against the tendency of 
some of the young to accept the opinions of an ad- 
mired professor (and I have noticed this more among 
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girls than among boys!) one must weigh the rebellious- 
ness and the idealism of adolescence. 

Nor am I too much worried about imposing the 
dead hand of the past upon the young. The object 
of education is both to transmit the heritage — in- 
cluding the values — of a culture and to provide the 
rising generation with the tools with which to make 
further progress. If we do not teach principles, the 
young cannot be blamed for being unprincipled. It 
is worth our while to reflect that humanism, whether 
religious or secular, is based on principles, and de- 
mocracy is based on humanism. I seriously question 





whether there is any middle ground between human- 
ism and despotism. 

De Toqueville, in his brilliant analysis of de- 
mocracy in America in 1835, felt that the chief reason 
for the success of democracy here was not the favor- 
able physical circumstances of the United States, nor 
its admirable laws and institutions, but its manners 
— that set of moral and spiritual beliefs common to 
its citizens. ‘‘Despotism may govern,” he wrote, 
“without belief, but liberty cannot. ...I am in- 
clined to think that if faith be wanting in (man), he 
must serve; and if he be free, he must believe.” 


MUSIC IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Frank Beattie 


Mr. Beattie is Director of Music at Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass. 


I 


Something’s wrong, something’s wrong with our Irish coun-ter-ee, 
For they’re going to make a prairie of our Irish coun-ter-ee. 
Hus sang an old Irish fiddler in Bray, Ireland, 
| during the time that that “‘coun-ter-ee’”’ was 
trying to acquire its freedom from England. 
I shall make free to adapt it in this manner: 
Something’s wrong, something’s wrong with the music in our 
schools, 
For they’ve gone and made a desert of the music in our schools. 

The old fiddler was one of many voices raised in 
arousing the people of Ireland to rebel against the 
domination of the English. Like the old fiddler, I 
want to raise my voice, along with others, I am sure, 
in an attempt to arouse my confréres in the private 
preparatory schools to the great need of bringing 
music into the curricula as a “recognized” course, 
comparable with other “‘recognized”’ subjects. 

To set the stage for my main thesis, let us go back 
about twenty-five years and review some high spots 
in the musical history of our private secondary schools. 

In the late twenties, glee clubs and instrumental 
groups were considered fashionable and all that was 
necessary for the musical life of the school. Several 
of the large schools had introduced music courses in 
their curricula, some well planned, others informal 
and disorganized. Outside artists occasionally gave 
recitals. But music, withal, was typed as something 
of a luxury, good for the morale and enjoyment of 
those participating and especially appealing to parents 
as a selling point for the school. 

The Worcester Art Museum, through a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation, sent the then Assistant 
Professor Vincent Morgan of Amherst College on a 
survey trip to twenty-seven boys’ preparatory schools 
in New England during the late thirties, to evaluate 


the state of music in those schools. His report that 
was published in 1940 does not make for pleasant 
reading. Here are two quotations by Professor 
Morgan. “As music now stands in the secondary 
curriculum there can be no question that it is gen- 
erally considered as a minor subject of distinctly less 
value than its time-honored associates,” and, con- 
cerning music courses, “The present state of formal 
secondary music education may, in fact, best be 
described as chaotic.” 


II 


The Music Committee of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board, in an effort to bring order out of chaos, 
attempted in 1940 to interest the member schools in 
starting a course in Music for the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. In the knowledge of this writer only two or 
three schools responded to the appeal of the SEB and 
set up such a course. Here was an opportunity to 
place the study of music in the curricula of the mem- 
ber schools and thus aid in its elevation to the posi- 
tion of a “recognized” course. But for one reason or 
another, mostly indifference, I think, the splendid 
plan of the Music Committee was ignored. And so 
today we find music in our particular group of 
schools still in a sorry state. Oh, yes, we have our 
Glee Clubs, Orchestras, Bands, etc., which give many 
boys the opportunity of active participation in the 
playing and singing of music. All of this is splendid, 
but more attention, it seems to me, should be focused 
on the preparation of our young people for intelligent 
listening to music, which most of them will be doing 
in the years ahead, rather than preparation in the 
applied field. 

It is through the medium of a well-planned course 
in listening to music — an integrated course given 
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throughout the preparatory years — that music can 
assume its proper place, and that our young people 
may know the lifelong delight of educated listening. 
We shall never reach this attainment unless and until 
the music teachers are united in their efforts to bring 
it about and until the curriculum planners are con- 
vinced that the course is comprehensive in its scope 
and demanding enough in its requirements. Since 
Berkshire School was one of the first schools to heed 
the call of the SEB’s Music Committee in 1940, I 
know from experience that such a course could be 
successful. 


Ill 


To show what such a course might embody, allow 
me to outline broadly the music course offered as an 
elective subject to the eleventh and twelfth grades at 
Berkshire. This course meets five periods a week and 
is a one-point credit course. 


A comprehensive study of rhythm, melody, 
harmony, and form is made in the Fall Term. 

A survey of the history of music from the prim- 
itives up to and including the 18th century is 
undertaken in the Winter Term. 

The lives and music of outstanding composers 
from J. S. Bach to the 20th century are studied 
in the Spring Term. 

Correlated lectures are given by members of 
our English, history, and art departments through- 
out the year, in order to make our students con- 


scious of the connections and parallel workings in 
the Humanities. 


As a build-up to this particular course, music is 
a required subject in our eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh grades. 

I must say, in conclusion, that, rightly or wrongly, 
I feel that this problem of getting music, as a “recog- 


nized” subject, generally accepted by teachers and 
curriculum planners in this present era of great musi- 
cal interest, should be of foremost importance. Only 
if music can attain the academic stature that it so 
richly deserves can we assure our graduates of their 
musical birthright. 








1952-1953 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoo.t Bu ttetin will offer two 
prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 
15. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific subject field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLLetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT Scnoot BuLtte- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Buttetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize, 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue InpEPENDENT ScuHoot Bu.tetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year.. $ .75 each $ .50 
re .40 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
EI DE CT ER tn PE .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
ee ne a5 .10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .08 05 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952 
ED cbc cckscpepnndeanesseneesenss 05 05 
8 ee rere ere 05 05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950, 1951, 1952 
EY cited wnidengeeeeadnbaenee sane hates 05 .05 
Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .75 per 
every active member school) ..............ccceccecceceecs subscription subscription 
PUI, GD FOOD TUEY occ nc ciccccccsscscescuseceees 1.50 75 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ..............2-.00eeeeeee 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ...................ee scene .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 .02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
Survey of Modern Languages ..............cccccsecccccccees .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades ..............02ccccecceees .25 .20 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
SeOON IN, MED niin cnccdwscesucccdeccncccess 35 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
ERE CORE TOT CECT TEE .20 15 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... .20 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. AS 10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ...............0+: 40 30 
Ro no sn die eed peeenawneeeae satmns as 30 .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) 7 & . &. 
i Ji i1 cake keeawiludahdoiandakebadesonses - oe” oe - ee 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER 
Language Schools 


FRENCH ° 
RUSSIAN 


Do you need a Refresher? 


The Middlebury Summer Language 
Schools are the ideal solution of the 
problem of the well-trained, conscien- 
tious, but weary and somewhat dis- 
couraged language teacher, who seeks 
some way to renew his inspiration, re- 
fresh his professional techniques, and 
regain his enthusiasm for his classes. 


Middlebury is also the ideal training 
ground for teachers of foreign languages 
who still feel rather insufficiently pre- 


GERMAN -e 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 


pared, or lack confidence and fluency 
in the spoken language. 

Pledge yourself to use no English for 
seven weeks, and discover that you can 
enjoy it. Study literature and civiliza- 
tion under famous native teachers. 
Discuss your teaching problems with 
experts, and with colleagues from all 
parts of the country. 

Complete a Master’s degree or a Doc- 
torate. Spend your vacation in the 
lovely Green Mountains, and renew 
your zest as a language teacher. 


For Bulletins and Information Write : 


OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT 





June 26 - August 13 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


E.LIsaBETH Kine, Director 
Room 1006 

516 Firta AVENUE 

New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnpray Hitt 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 

in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








Private School 
and College Bureau 


+ 


MARTHA J. ARNOLD, Director 


270 Park Avenue Room 202, Bidg. “A” 
New York 17, N.Y. Plaza 3-9388 
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Specializing in the 
selection and placement of Administrators 
and teachers for the independent 
schools 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 











TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, lin- 
guistically arranged by Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, Director of 
the Latin Workshop, Program of Linguistics, University 
of Michigan, on 35 mm. filmstrips. 

Special arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & 
COMPANY. 


Filmstrip Lessons Filmstrip Lessons 
No. 1 1-9 No. 8 55-61 
No. 2 10-18 No. 9 62-66 
No. 3 19-26 No. 10 67-72 
No. 4 27-33 No. 11 73-78 
No. 5 34-40 No. 12 79-83 
No. 6 41-47 No. 13 84-88 
No. 7 48-54 No. 14 89-95 


Price, complete set of fourteen, complete with manual $40.00 
Individual filmstrips at $3.00 each 


Teacher’s Manual of Instructions $1.00 








The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY. 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLANcHE MATTHEWS 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


























For the Independent School 


and for Teachers and Executives 


of highest 


qualifications =~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


For specialization in Private School Placements 


DIRECTORS 
Miss Ailsa W. Fulton 
Miss Frances J. Hildt 


FORMER DIRECTORS 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 1877-1931 
Miss Agnes Hooker, 1931-1938 
Miss Nellie Talbot, 1938-1945 


ADDRESS: 

551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 2-6975 











A COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


Selective Placement of Qualified Personnel 








Keystone Personnel Associates 
BEATRICE E. ROULSTON 


1 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Room 410 
MUrray Hill 2-7575 


Accountants Housekeepers 
Bookkeepers Housemothers 
Bursars Housefathers 
Business Managers N 
- urses 
Clerical Workers : 
Connients Personnel Directors 
Dietitians Psychologists 
Executive Secretaries Public Relations 
Field Representatives Directors 
Fund Raisers Registrars 
Licensees; CHARLES H. SMITH, JR. 


JOHN H. LUNDBERG 





Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency 
DOROTHY MARDER 


3 42 Madison Ave. Room 833 
New York 17, N. Y. MuUnray Hill 7-1944 
Headmasters School Librarians 
Headmistresses Commandants 
Principals Athletic Coaches 
Academic Deans Pre-School Teachers 
Educational Directors Kindergarten Teachers 
Nursery School Directors Lower School Teachers 
Guidance Directors Secondary School 
Visual Aid Directors Teachers 
Remedial Reading College Instructors 
Specialists University Professors 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: will you be available for advancement in 
your field in 1953? Listings of attractive openings for next year are already being received, 
and there may well be some which would interest you. Inquiries invited now. 

No registration fee. Interviews by appointment. 
Your confidence respected. 

A registrant writes: “I cannot fully express my appreciation for your services. You have been 

most courteous and very thoughtful in helping me, and I want you to know how grateful 


I am. I shall most certainly come to you again, and refer others to you when the oppor- 
tunity arises.” 


Rosert W. Hosxuvys, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 








Announcing a PLANE GEOMETRY 


NEW 
Solid Geometry 


by the SOLID GEOMETRY 


Teachers Manual and Key 


Teachers Manual and Key 
authors of 
Plane Geometry William G. Shute, William W. Shirk, George F. Porter 
Instructors in Mathematics, The Choate School 
Outstanding features of doth PLANE GEOMETRY and SOLID GEOMETRY 
@ Original problems are provided in great abundance, with many exer- 
cises for the better student. 
1 @ Proofs of the theorems are given in full and in a correct, concise form. 
American @ The more difficult corollaries are proved in full; helpful hints enable 
Book the student to solve the simpler corollaries. 
@ Illustrative examples preceding the exercises show the student how 
Co m pa ny to work the problems. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE @ Short practice tests encourage the student to test his understanding of 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. each concept. 
137 NEWBURY STREET e@ At the head of all exercise sections except the reviews are references 


BOSTON 16, MASS. to whatever theorems or corollaries are involved in the problems. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 


parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 


and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 





The TUITION REFUND PLAN refunds the cost of 
lost education whenever sickness, accident, quarantine 
or epidemic deprives a student of more than a week’s 
class time — including withdrawals. It has a suc- 
cessful record of twenty-two years during which 
time it has protected more than 122,000 families. It 
is now in use in over 275 schools and colleges. 


The TUITION REFUND PLAN is a valuable extra 
service that your school can offer without cost to it- 
self. It is paid for by parents, but refunds are made 
through the school. It protects the parent’s invest- 
ment, stabilizes the school’s income and provides a 
sound, equitable refund policy. Every school execu- 
tive should know about its advantages. 


Write now for information about the Tuition Refund Plan, telling us the 
number of your students, your enrollment conditions and tuition fees. 


A. W.G. 


EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 








